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Is America Ready 
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ee 
PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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HEN time is important—when a few seconds delay may 

turn profit into loss, safety into danger—then the value of 
Strowger P-A-X is emphasized. But its greatest use is its everyday 
service, saving a total of hours of valuable time and expense. With 
the speed of light the Strowger P-A-X responds to the turn of the 
dial; it knows no delay—is not hampered by heavy traffic, nor 
excited in emergencies. This most modern system of automatic 
_interior telephony has won world supremacy by its unfailing speed 
even under trying conditions; it serves as the liaison unit in count- 
less branches of industry—yours included. Details of its application 


to your own business will be gladly supplied— without obligation 
—by Strowger engineers. 


CTROWGER (2) AUTOMATI( 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 





Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems . . . . Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


. Automatic Electric Ine. 


‘Factory and General Offices: 1001 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis. Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Export Distributors: 
For Agtntinto—henarotic Telephones, Ltd. 
tic Electric Company, Ltd. 
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Competition “Demands 


that we serve this 6 billion dollar 
market from within 


REATER INDIVIDUAL purchasing 

power, increasing Eg sagen and new 
and favorable sectional rate structures are 
changing the marketing map of the nation. 
Sharply defined marketing areas have 
appeared with a combined buying power 
that is demanding new standards of 
service. 


Alert business analysists have turned to 
industrial decentralization as an economic 
necessity in ye competition within 
these areas, and in reducing the rising cost 
of marketing. 


Pre-eminent as one of these major market- 
ing areas, is the Great Southwest, with a 
population of 12 million and an annual 
purchasing power of 6 billion dollars. Here 
is a self-contained unit market with popula- 
tion and buying power that is zow more 
than sufficient to safeguard Industrial in- 
vestment. 


Already 1365 far-visioned American 
Institutions have chosen DALLAS as the 
logical Industrial and Distribution center 
from which to serve this wealthy trade 
area. They chose Dallas---because of its 
advantageous central location in relation 


to the territory, population and buying 
power of the Southwest. 


Dallas, interested in the success of these 
institutions, has constantly sought to de- 
velop her facilities as a manufacturing and 
distribution center. As a result, no city of 
equal size can show a more any developed 
package car system. Over two-thirds of the 
population and wealth of this territory is 
served by one-day express. Handling and 
Se problems have been adequately 
solved. 


The complete story of how Dallas is 
prepared to assist Industry in economically 
serving the Southwest,as well as a complete 
market analysis of this section, is available 
to interested executives. Seven distinctive 
“sopee of literature, built on facts supplied 

y recent surveys of two leading American 
Industrial engineering firms, are ready for 
distribution (see list at right). Any or all of 
the seven will be sent on request. Please 
address: 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1119 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Dallas 





Dallas 


Distribution Center of 


ustrial and 
pre rm emt Twelve Million People 
Six Billion Dollar Mark 
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‘Reasons Why 
“Dallas 


Dallas is presenting FACTS to Amer- 
ican Industry based on two surveys of 
the Southwest and the facilities of Dallas 
to serve it. All statements are sub- 
stantiated by the two leading American 
firms of industrial engineers that cone 
ducted these exhaustive surveys. 

1. GENERAL MARKET MAP: A 
graphic chart of best market area 
based on population and purchasing 
power. Shows railway and inter- 
urban lines; highways, package car, 
express and truck delivery zones; 
size and accessibility of cities and 
towns within 100-200-300 miles radius. 

2. MARKET ANALYSIS OCF THE 
SOUTHWEST: Economic trend, 
income, distribution of population 
and wealth, and comparison of 
Southwest with other markets. 

3. SERVING THE SOUTHWEST 
FROM DALLAS: A complete ana- 
lysis of transportation facilities; 
freight rates inbound and in L.C.L. 
to consuming market; cost and ac- 
cessibility of warehousing; cost of 
office and building space; contains a 
number of interesting market maps. 

4. MANUFACTURING FACILI- 
TIES: An exhaustive analysis of 
Labor, Power, Fuel, Raw Materials, 

- Taxation, Factory Sites, with com- 
parative costs for various lines. 

5. DALLAS AS ACITY IN WHICH 
TO LIVE: An interesting descrip- 
tive and pictorial study of DALLAS 
as a place in which to live and work. 
Dallas, frequently referred to as the 
New York of the Southwest, with 
its amazing sky line and lively bus- 
tle, is a revelation to those who 
think of Texas in terms of the cow- 
boy and longhorn cattle. 

6. GROWTH OF DALLAS: A re 
markable trend of progress based on 
FACTS. 

7. TEXAS CORPORATION LAWS: 
Proving the favorable attitude of 
Texas toward industry. Legal forms 
and procedure clearly explained. 

In addition, Dallas is prepared to make 

special market investigations along spe- 

cific lines for executives planning to 
serve the SOUTHWEST from within. 

Request kept in strictest confidence. 
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Why Paid Space to Advertise Communities 














5 Million to be spent in the coming year 


talk, it is sure to be a very poor speech. If 
a sales talk about a community is only a 
speech, it is sure to fail in its objectives. 


T a speech about a community is only a sales 


Themes for articles to interest the executive 
higher-up can be developed from the social, eco- 
nomic or geographic viewpoint. It is also pos- 
sible to combine all three in one article. 


An article in FORBES may give the com- 
munity some publicity, but its prime purpose is 
to inform readers in other communities what has 
been done, so they can better their local situation. 


This policy, however, has given the competitive 
advertising of communities in our advertising 
pages an excellent plusage in value. The reader 
is being interested in and trained to know in- 
dustrial community value. 


FORBES reaches the men higher-up—the men 
who make the vital decisions for the corporations 


they direct. 


Business is centralizing in executive control 
and finance but decentralizing in manufacture 


and distribution. Here is the great opportunity 
for communities to advertise for Industrial De- 
velopment. Atlanta, Georgia, Dallas, Texas, Los 
Angeles, California, Erie, Pennsylvania, all can 
advertise in the same issue and get results from 
the same man and organization. 


There are very few publications where this is 
possible. FORBES is ideal for this purpose. 
FORBES is read by men higher-up in the larger 
corporations who realize that they must bring 
the products they manufacture closer to their 
consuming market to bring the price down. 


The more communities that advertise in 
FORBES, the more will each community benefit. 


FORBES is the market place to advertise the 
industrial advantages of communities. 


May we assist you to advertise to the FORBES 
readers (more than 60,000 of them) to the 
best advantage? 


FORBES Advertising Research—120 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


Forbes Reaches the Man Higher Up 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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$11,000,000 Faith in Pensacola 


More than that amount has been invested 
by the Frisco Railroad in securing this sea- 
board terminal. 152 miles of new road have 
been built, in addition to docks, coal tipple, 
shops and yards at Pensacola. This main 
line establishes 36-hour freight service be- 
tween St. Louis and Pensacola, linking. the 
enormous production of the Frisco territory 
with the shipping economies of the South’s 
finest harbor. Shipping and bunkering facili- 
ties are being extended to handle the 
greatly increased tonnage. The Frisco Rail- 
road believes in Pensacola. 


Regional Survey 


An exhaustive Industrial and Economic 
Survey of Pensacola has been completed by 
the engineering firm of Parsons, Klapp, 
Brinckerhoff & Douglass. Exact analyses 
have been made of those enterprises for 
which Pensacola enjoys unusual economic 
advantages. Twenty-six major industries 
or manufactures are specifically recom- 
mended. Interesting economies of this loca- 
tion for many other lines also have been 
pointed out. 


I. Local materials available for: 
* Textile and needle trades. 
Furniture and Woodworking. 
Naval Stores. : 
Paper Manufacturing. 
Clay Products. 


II. Imported materials available to economic 
advantage for: 
Rubber Tires. 
Leather tanning and cutting. 
Copper refining and milling. 
Gypsum products. 
Jute—twine and bagging. 


Ill. Advantage in location for: 
Car and Machinery assembly for 
export. 
Freight car manufacture for export. 
Structural steel fabrication for export. 


The full report contains 341 pages, devoid 
of “boosterism” and completely substantiat- 
ing every recommendation. pies of this 
unbiased index of cold facts on America’s 
newest Industrial Frontier are available. 
Price $1. Write to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU OF 
PENSACOLA 


Now! the Picture is Complete 





PENSACOLA 
the Present Opportunity 


Te last spike is driven! The Frisco-Rock Island 
System has secured its only seaboard terminal at 
Pensacola. This most vital rail pioneering of recent 
years creates better routes for a large volume of foreign 
and domestic trade, and concentrates at Pensacola the 
essential elements of economical production. 


Here is the South’s finest harbor, the closest seaport to 
the center of population of the nation, just 550 miles. 
Now, the ocean-bound tonnage of the 13,000 miles of the 
Frisco-Rock Island combination insures the rapid de- 
velopment of Pensacola as a trans-shipping point. 


In the sense of newly created opportunity, Pensacola is 
the industrial frontier of America. Undeveloped natural 
resources and advantages become vital to competitive 
industry when they are made accessible. Adequate rail 
connections and shipping facilities permit the immediate 


development of Pensacola; present industrial strategy 
demands it. 


The economic factors causing the manufacturing move- 


ment to the South are here in most favorable combina- 
tion: 


I. Imported and close-at-hand raw mate- 


II. Intelligent native labor. 


III. Cheap fuel and unlimited low-cost 
hydro-electric power. 


IV. Operating advantages of the equable 
climate— smaller investment, lower 
expenses. 

The quickening Southeastern and Latin-American mar- 
kets are at hand, doubly accessible to the low-cost prod- 
ucts of Pensacola industries. A wonderfully rich and 
industrially virgin territory is opened by the new road 
to exploitation from Pensacola. The entire set-up is 
teeming with opportunities for investment and industrial 
and commercial development. 


As ever, expansion will follow transportation. Pensa- 
cola is unique In possessing already many advantages 
that need only this intersectional railroad to bring rea- 


lization of its economic destiny as an industrial center 
and world port. 


Pensacola, Florida 
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268,000 square feet of floor space—seating ca- 
pacity for 40,000 people—1,656 tons of fresh 
outdoor air to be pumped in every hour— 
2,568 tons of vitiated air to be exhausted! 


























Now you have a picture of the ventilating 
problem at the new Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

















For this stupendous ventilating job—as for 
the great Holland Vehicular Tunnels connect- 


ing New York and New Jersey; the Alemeda 
Atlantic City Convention " = 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Tunnel connecting Alemeda and Oakland, 


Architects and Engineers: 


Lockwopd,Greene&Co., California; and other notable projects — Stur- 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Gen- 


eral Contractors: M.B. tevant Equipment was the choice of the 
Markland Co., Atlantic 


City,N.J. Heatingand engineers. 106 Sturtevant Fans—capable of 
Ventilating Contractors: 


Riggs Distler Co., Inc. handling 1,879,250 cubic feet of air per min- 
{| altimore, Md. e 7 . 
ute—comprise the installation! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. «+2 Camden, N. J. «~ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario « Hvde Park, Mass. c+» Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Sturtevan 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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Looking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


HE churches are deserted these 

warm Sundays and the first 
thought of many preachers is to ex- 
coriate the Godless for their failure 
to observe the Sabbath. Clinton 
Wunder, a Rochester, New York, 
clergyman, discussing the automobile 
and Sunday worship contends “most 
of those who pass the church to go 
on Sunday motor trips have never 
been church goers anyway.” 

Dr. Wunder adds that there is no 
use to contend with a new social 
habit but to adapt oneself to the 
change. Anything that tends to bring 
a healthful, outdoor experience to the 
entire family is entirely religious. He 
sees, and so will tell ForBEs readers, 
a definite social benefit from the wid- 
er use of the motor car. 


EISURE is essential to culture. 

Because a part of America has 
found leisure, culture is becoming the 
natural and expected thing. Now, 
there are some men who find in 
money-making an outlet for all that 
is in them. The piling up of dollars 
is all that matters to their way of 
thinking. But a growing number of 
men of large affairs do not think so. 
To their vocation, the business where- 
by they make a living, they are add- 
ing an avocation, which they follow 
with zeal. And these hobbies bring 
what is more than money—health— 
and that most important item, an in- 
terest. In an forthcoming issue we 
will have a summary of some of the 
pursuits that wealthy men follow 
when not making money. 


HE Independent Retailer is go- 

ing the way of the Independent 
Farmer if the manufacturer does not 
watch out. <A business man of the 
Middle West who travels continu- 
ously has written for us a breezy ac- 
count of what has happened to town 
after town, when the sleepy merchant 
has met chain store competition. He 
weighs the methods of the multiple 
merchant and the effects of his entry 
into a locality and the discontent that 
has resulted among the displaced mid- 
dle class. 

He urges meeting chain store ad- 
vantages with chain store tactics. He 
points out the need for State groups 
of independents that will end the 
waste that has cut down the margin 
of profit for the small dealer. Not 
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1n 


In Australia also, now, 
Goodyear Tires are 
being made the Good- 
year way, and another 
new Goodyear fac- 
tory has recently been 
completed in England 
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Wages 


(pu Y MORE 


in the 


SMALL-LOWN 


HE factory in the small town has two distinct 
B. advantages with respect to its labor costs. 
Its wage scale is lower than the wage scale of the 
big-city factory—resulting in a sharp saving in produc- 


Yet the lower wage buys more for its workers than 
the higher wages of the big city. 

For the employer paying it and for the employee 
receiving it, the wage dollar works harder. Pleasant 
living conditions and absence of fatiguing conges- 
tion result in better production. Home-owning— 
possible for workers in the small town—makes 
interested, permanent employees who have a defi- 
nite “stake” in the community and in the enter- 
ptise which employs them. 

Improved transportation and widespread elec- 
tric power supply have fitted the small towns for 
industrial growth, enabling industries to locate 
where production costs may be cut, shipping facili- 
ties improved, raw materials and markets brought 
closer, and taxes and land costs substantially 


Upon request, the Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, Middle West Utilities Company, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, will furnish data on small town fac- 
tory sites, offering a choice of more than three 
thousand towns in thirty states. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 


COMPANY 





SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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only the manufacturers but the towns 
and cities should aid their own store- 
keepers to meet the menace of the 
growing competition. It is a stirring 
article for business men who want 
action. 


MERICAN business does not 

require proselyting among na- 
tives of far distant lands as a part 
of a program of penetration. The 
natives are taken as they are, and 
even in the jungles marvels of dex- 
terity have been discovered who work 
for the big American company just 
as efficiently as any mechanic in De- 
troit. 

The men who are sent into these 
far-off places to develop motor and 
oil subsidiaries of American concerns 
have to be adaptable as well as cour- 
ageous. In one instance in Java the 
local manager insisted that all the na- 
tive rites be complied with. As a 
result a religious procession was 
formed to bless the factory. It was 
actually “a plant by the grace of 
Allah,” for these workers were Mo- 
hammedans. 

The natives held a salamantan, a 
religious feast, and the foreigners 


| co-operated by supplying the mate- 


rials. The ceremony was in charge 
of a Hadji, a priest who had made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. The head 
of a water buffalo was wrapped 
around in a white cloth and carried 
in a parade following the Hadji. 
Prayers were offered, and when the 
evil spirits had been driven away, 
making it safe for Mohammedans to 
work and live on the premises, the 
feast began. 

The article concerns the success of 
the General Motors Export Corpora- 
tion and its energetic administrator, 
James D. Mooney. It will explain 
the efficiency of this foremost Ameri- 
can industry in far-off places. 


LEADER in the steel rolling 

industry, a foremost man in 
the automobile world, an executive 
close to the causes of disturbance in 
the rubber business, are expected to 
add their thoughts to the many re- 
sponses already presented in succes- 
sive issues of this magazine on the 
proposal for Co-ordination of Indus- 
try. 

These business men know the prac- 
tical causes of overproduction, un- 
derconsumption, unemployment. An 
economist may play with a new idea, 
but he rarely suggests a practical way 
out. The banker who has comment- 
ed is conservative. He wants no 
tinkering with the Anti-Trust Law. 
But business men face realities and 
they must plan to act. Many of them 
are ready to act. 

Readers who have followed the de- 
velopment of the idea of industries 
co-operating to insure continuous 
prosperity will be interested in the 
discussion in the next issue. 
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ONEY rates can hardly fail 
to hurt stocks but they are 


little likely to restrict ordi- 
nary business. 

The outlook at present is that busi- 
ness will do better than stocks during 
the coming months. 

The opening of the second half of 
the year has brought several encour- 
aging developments industrially and 
businesswise—although, as expected, 
it has not been a happy time for dar- 
ing speculators. 

Unfilled orders for steel have in- 
creased, and were the industry en- 
joying a fair margin of profit, it 
would be excellently circumstanced. 
Steel, however, is one of several in- 
dustries rather severely affected by 
competitive price-cutting—the oil in- 
dustry is a still more glaring example. 
Building operations report almost rec- 
ord-breaking totals notwithstanding 
that many had predicted a distinct 
let-up by now. The absorption of 
new automobiles, at home and abroad, 
has proved sufficient to keep nearly 
all the leading makers working full 
time; Detroit lately has employed 
more auto workers than at any earlier 
time in its history. 

The general price level, after having 
barely held its own, has again turned 
slightly upwards. Our export bal- 
ance during June reached $73,000,000 
against only a nominal balance twelve 
months _ earlier. 


Sees 


Attention is sometimes drawn to 
the marked expansion in bank clear- 
ings, but the figures have been in- 
flated to an unusual degree by the 
speculation in stocks rampant until 
the last two or three weeks. A de- 
crease in railway loadings as com- 
pared with last year and two years 
ago affords a more accurate yardstick 
of our business volume. This vol- 
ume is fairly good but it is unevenly 
distributed, with the consequence that 
complaints of dullness come from a 
good many directions. 

The explanation is that there has 
been a quite drastic readjustment of 
the uses the consumer makes of his 
earned dollar. People attach less im- 
portance to the strictly necessary 
things of life, such as clothing and 
shoes and linen, and spend more 
readily for atttomobiles, radios and 
entertainment. 

The excited climbing for stocks 
has died down. The most significant 
monetary event of July was the rais- 
ing of the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate from 4% to 5 per cent. at Chi- 
cago and later at other centers. This 
action was avowedly aimed at cur- 
tailing borrowing by stock brok- 
ers. 

The step was not taken without 
reason. June gold exports topped 
all monthly records; the total loss 





No Need for 
Hurried Buying 
of Stocks. 


Business Brighter 


since last fall has exceeded $500,000,- 
000, thus removing the basis for a 
very great amount of credit ; borrow- 
ing from the Reserve banks had in- 
creased inordinately; brokers’ loans 
were reduced little as a result of the 
two previous advances in the redis- 
count rate; and there were unmistak- 
able signs that Wall Street’s conting- 
ent of powerful bull operators were 
again attempting to work up specula- 
tive enthusiasm in spite of the high- 
est quotations for call money in years 
—10 per cent. was touched on July 
second while 8 per cent. was recorded 
on July twelfth. 

By mid-July average stock quota- 
tions on the New York Exchange 
had declined fully fifteen points from 
the mid-May peak. On July 11 the 
drop was the most severe suffered 
on any one day since the war. The 
sharp decline, however, did not 
bring any nationwide stampede to 
sell, a fact which was acclaimed by 
the bulls as proof that “the market 
had been sold to a standstill.” 

The writer personally is in no 
hurry to load up with stocks. That 
another wild orgy of buying cannot 
be incited in the teeth of the determ- 
ined action taken by the Reserve au- 
thorities may be taken for granted. 
Fresh speculative buying doubtless 
would mean fresh speculative bor- 
rowing and this, if persisted in, 

would court even a 





Warm weather has 
helped retail trade at 


STEEL ORDERS INCREASE 


U.S.STEEY UNFIIZED ORDERS és MITLIONS % TONS. 


still higher redis- 
a count rate. That 





many points. Un- 5 
employment has 
ceased to be a topic 





in the daily news- 
papers. Commercial 
failures are numer- 3 
ous, but it is signifi- 
cant that the total 
liabilities involved 2 
are lighter ; the mor- 
tality among very 


ice 1 
small concerns is in- 
creasing. Mergers 
are still the order of 0 





the day. 





1926 1927 





would bring unpleas- 
antness, not only in 
but outside of Wall 
Street. 

Under all these 
circumstances, and 
taking into the reck- 
oning the near ap- 
proach of a presi- 
dential campaign that 
may prove not at 
all one-sided, the 
writer still leans to- 
wards caution 
marketwise. 
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Ae ro isin 
of all this gold" 


¥ IS SAID that when Croesus, the fabled rich man of antiquity, was 


displaying his wealth to Solon, that thoughtful statesman com- 
mented: “Sir, if any other come that hath better iron than you, 
he will be master of all this gold.” 


It is equally true that no matter how able the sales organization 
of a manufacturer may be, it must yield to the superior selling power 
of the company which is backed by better machines, capable of greater 
output at a lower cost. Machines, therefore, are the real salesmen 
in your business. This is a machine age, an age in which inventive 
genius and engineering skill are highly responsive to the demands of 
industry. The organization which keeps continually in advance of its 


field in mechanical equipment is in a position to claim the lion’s share 
of its industry’s gold. 


Hendey Lathes, Shapers and Milling Machines have helped manufac- 
turers in many lines to enjoy this mechanical and sales advantage over 
their competitors—an advantage which grows more marked as com- 
petition grows more keen. Some of these companies use Hendey 
machine tools in the actual manufacture of their finished products. 
Others rely on them for the maintenance of their precision equipment. 

All Hendey machine tools have potential possi- 

bilities for helping sales. The mechanical features 


which enable them to accomplish this are shown 
in the Hendey catalog. May we send you a copy? 


HENDEY 


y MACHINE CO. TORRINGTON, CONN, 7 


LATHES - SHAPERS ~ MILLING MACHINES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Hendey Machine Co. 
Torrington, Conn. 





Please send me a copy of the complete 
Hendey catalog. 
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HERE’S a tale to 

be told about the 

General Fire- 
proofing Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio — 
largest makers of steel 
office furniture in the 
world. 

It’s a story of a man who was a 
pioneer twenty-eight years ago, and 
who still has so much fun that he 
won’t quit business. 

A tale of a concern that three years 
ago split itself in half, and by con- 
centrating on one department is grow- 
ing to much more than its former 
$1Ze. 

A story.of a firm that doesn’t need 
a merger to give it new outlets and 
provide competent executives; a firm 
that has refused frequently to sell 
out; a concern that has one plant, 
but an international business. 

Let W. H Foster tell the story of 
the early days, briefly. He is the 
general of General Fireproofing. He 
raised it from a babe. Two weeks 
before I met him he had, at his own 
request, stepped aside to be chairman 
of the board. But that doesn’t mean 
anything. He always has given the 
young fellows a chance—that’s why 
he’s so young himself at sixty-two. 
As for retiring— 

“You'll never retire, will you?” I 
asked him. 


¢¢QOME day, maybe—when they 

back a truck up to carry me 
ff to the crematory,” he replied 
smiling. 

Sitting in his steel-equipped office, 
facing a custom-built steel desk 
which his associates designed espe- 
cially for him, and which he com- 
plains is much too good, this white- 
haired but keen-eyed chief tells the 
story of the company’s beginnings. 
“We had a company over in Niles, 





He Sold 
“GF Allsteel”’ 
to the World | 


By Fred B. Barton 
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Company the Steel Trust Would Not Buy 
Developed International Supremacy from 
One Huge Plant—Mass Production Brings 
Quality and Uniformity Over Long Period 


Ohio, and it sold out to a combine 
sponsored by Judge Moore, the 
greatest trust builder this country 
has ever seen. Judge Moore organ- 
ized through numerous mergers the 
National Steel Company, the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the 
the American Steel Hoop Company, 
all of which later became parts of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Later he organized the American Can 
Company. 

“Our firm had a machine for mak- 
ing expanded metal lath, and the 
Steel Trust didn’t want it—wouldn’t 
buy it, in fact. So we formed a new 
little company to continue the metal 
lath business. 

“The metal lath business in those 
days was too small to carry a first- 
class organization, and so we looked 
about for another line to help to 
carry the load. This was in 1902, 
while I was secretary and general 
sales manager of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube. The president of 
the latter had heard of a works over 
in New York State that was making 
court-house filing equipment out of 
sheet iron, and he suggested that I 
go down there and investigate, with a 
view of adding that business to the 
metal lath line—thus creating suffi- 
cient volume to justify hiring a first- 
class manager. 

“I investigated, and reported ad- 
versely. ‘Too much detail and too 
much trouble,’ I said. But he 
countered, ‘A little more detail and 
a little more trouble won’t matter.’ 
So we started making steel files for 
court-houses. Soon after we merged 













William H. 
Foster 


that department with 
the metal lath depart- 
ment, and named it The 
General Fireproofing 
Company. 

“The metal filing cabi- 
net and furniture busi- 
ness, however, proved to be bad 
actors. Month after month and 
year after year, while the metal lath 
department was earning profits, the 
filing cabinet department was losing 
money. ‘It’s a tough line,’ said one 
of our directors. ‘It’s eating up our 
profits,’ said another. ‘Better quit 
it,’ said a third, but we kept hammer- 
ing away, laying the foundation for 
the future, until after a few years 
the metal furniture profits began to 
increase and metal lath profits de- 
crease. Ten years later the former 
had outdistanced the latter.” 


EANWHILE, in 1905 Foster 
had severed connection with 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube and 
taken active charge of the affairs of 
The General Fireproofing Company. 
And to-day they’re making so 
many kinds of filing cases, document 
files, desks, counters, show cases, 
safes, stock bins and shelves and 
other equipment of steel that none of 
the company officials can even guess 
the total number of products this 
plant has made. More than 2,000 
different types of equipment have 
been produced. A catalogue of 110 
pages covers office equipment alone, 
and then there’s hospital equipment, 
store equipment and warehouse equip- 
ment on top of that. 

In the early days every order was 
custom-built. That meant expense, 
and slow motion. After five years 
of struggling, the company developed 
the idea of stock pieces, and although 
many installations to-day are built 
entirely to order, it is the ready-made 
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goods that represent the company’s 
widest market. 

From the first, a high standard of 
quality was insisted upon. For 
instance, the first set of filing cases 
made back in 1902—Order No. 1— 
recently came to light in a business 
office in Youngstown. It had 
changed hands several times in its 
twenty-six years of service, but even 
to-day the drawers still slide smooth- 
ly and the finish is almost as good as 
new. 

Evidences of Foster’s sales ability 
made their appearance early in the 
development of the new company. 

Steel furniture in the early 
days was more costly than 
wood. The steel equipment 
had to be sold on its merits; 
on the arguments of less 
floor-space needed for the 
filing space inside, freedom 
from warping, reduced fire 
hazards, slower depreciation, 
etc. To-day the sales of 
steel filing cases are more 
than ten times those of wood, 
but in the early days custo- 
mers had to be convinced. 
As for desks, it is only within 
five years that these could be 
made on a production basis 
to compete in quality and 
price with wood. 

But business grew, and 
both arms of the business 
stretched out and acquired 
new outlets. The metal lath 
department added new build- 
ing products. The steel 
furniture department, mean- 
while, created the “GF All- 
steel” trade mark and began 
to invade the larger maga- 
zines. New buildings were 
added, more men and more machines. 

Then came the years of growing 
pains. There were times when rush 
orders cleaned out the entire stock 
of merchandise. Times when custo- 
mers wired impatiently for goods, 
and nothing seemed so important as 
slashing the stuff through assembly 
and getting it into the freight cars 
somehow. 

But Foster refused to sacrifice 
quality for speed. If a job wasn’t 
right, he’d halt it at final inspection 
and send it back for a new top, or 
for refinishing, or whatever else had 
been skimped. He’d run the risk of 
late delivery any time in preference 
to a _ dissatisfied customer. He 
taught his men to insist on absolute 
quality and never slacken. Uniform- 
ity is maintained to 1-1,000th of an 
inch. 

Later on, of course, these prin- 
ciples became second nature. Each 
man takes great pride in his work 
and no one thinks of putting through 
a slipshod job. A reserve of thous- 
ands of legs and tops and side panels 
and drawers is maintained; the as- 
sembly department works in and out 
of this supply as rush orders demand. 


An enormous warehouse, stacked 
with desks and cabinets, is ready for 
spot orders ; it represents three weeks’ 
normal business. Five warehouses 
throughout the country carry stocks. 
And every piece is so uniform that a 
desk bought to-day may be placed 
alongside a desk made a year or ten 
years from now and the drawers 
interchanged. And the color and 
finish of the newly acquired piece will 
exactly match the old. 

This uniformity, of course, brings 
constant new business. Nothing is 
ever wasted ; as a customer outgrows 
his present equipment he merely 


can 


buys new units and 


adds to them. If a 

clerk moves from one 

department to another, he doesn’t 
have to shift desks; rather, he merely 
transfers the drawers and moving is 
completed instantly. As for the wear- 
ability of steel furniture—well, Mr. 
Foster cites an instance. 

“Tt seems incredible,” he says in 
his gentle way, “but I used a steel 
desk here for twelve years, until the 
new one was presented to me. When 
the old desk was moved out, it was 
examined carefully, rubbed up a 
little bit, and shipped out on order 
to a customer who was in the mar- 
ket for a good used desk. It’s 
almost impossible to scratch this 
furniture in normal use.” 

As you walk through the factory 
you become aware of several interest- 
ing things. 

One is accuracy. The sheets of 
steel arrive from nearby rolling mills 
and are stretched 2 or 3 per cent. in 
a 125-ton machine. This removes all 
kinks and wrinkles and other irregu- 
larities and produces a surface abso- 
lutely flat and regular. Then the 
shearing is done with powerful ma- 





The jaws ot the man- 
eating ants of the Afri- 
jungles 
devastating hordes of 
insects on South Sea 
islands can make no im- 
pression on steel shelves 
turned out by the mile 
in these huge shaping 
presses, working cease- 
lessly, in a giant plant 
in Youngstown, Ohio 
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chines which produce a square cut 
without waste. Even a layman notes 
that very little of any material is 
being wasted. 

A second feature that attracts 
attention is the speed with which 
intricate parts are being fashioned. 
Steel channels, of which quantities 
are used because of their reinforced 
strength, are drawn by the cold- 
rolled method. The sturdy channel- 
iron band which surrounds a one- 
drawer transfer file at each end is 
shaped with the aid of “jigs” in such 
a way that four down-strokes of a 
punch press complete the job as fast 
as one man can handle the 
parts. 

A third feature is the 
quantity of welding that is 
done, both acetylene and elec- 
tric spot. Welding is stronger 
than riveting, and neater. 

A fourth method which 
fascinates the visitor is the 
painting of thousands of 
various parts. This paint is 
applied by dipping the first 
coat, so that the steel gets 
painted inside and out. The 
endless chain conveyor car- 
ries these freshly painted 
pieces through drying ovens 
whence they emerge auto- 

matically, two hours later. 

A popular color is a spe- 

cially created olive green, 

this shade having proved 
itself durable and also 
restful to the eye. 

But the painting is too 
important to be made auto- 
matic. Drawer heads are 
given a ground coat by 
dipping; then have a 
second coat sprayed on, 
then receive a graining 
coat by hand, and finally 
a lacquer. Some of the 

oak and mahogany panels are grained 
by hand; the more intricate patterns 
are produced by a gelatine roll super- 
imposed on a surface of veneer. The 
various sides of a filing cabinet are 
guided over this transfer roll and the 
pattern of the grain appears on the 
metal surface. Further brush-work 
gives this grain depth and beauty. 

Special jobs are painted any color 
the customer or his architect may 
decide. When a bank orders new 
card files, it submits a color sample 
and the order is built to match. 

In spite of all this handwork, you 
don’t see a heavy inventory of partly 
finished goods as you walk through 
the departments. Each section has 
a day’s run ahead of it, and by mid- 
afternoon the floor space begins to 
be bare. Everything keeps moving. 
In the desk assembly department the 
various legs and panels and tops are 
assembled on a slow moving belt, 
then upended by a trolley, and slid 
along a gravity conveyor to the 
crates. 


or the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ENRY FORD was_ walking 

through one of his laboratories 
one day explaining various experi- 
ments to a visitor. 

Suddenly Mr. 
Ford stopped and 
stood watching an 
engineer who was 
at work on a very 
delicate problem. 
For several min- 
utes the manufac- 
‘turer said nothing 
and then ad- 
dressing himself to the engineer he 
declared : 

“You'll never get the right answer 
the way you’re tackling that.” 

“How would you do it, Mr. Ford?” 
inquired the engineer. 

“Not the way you’re trying it,” 
replied Ford, walking away. 

As they moved along the visitor 
was inquisitive. He hazarded a re- 
mark: 

“You didn’t give that man much 
help.” 

“On the contrary, I gave him a 
great deal of help. I switched him 
off the wrong track. He’s a good 
man. He'll find the answer. He 
asked me what I would do and if I 
had told him it wouldn’t have helped 
him. It would have hurt him. It 
would have made him less dependent 
upon himself.” 





ORMER GOVERNOR of Mis- 

souri, Frederick D. Gardner 
owes a Knox County, Missouri, 
farmer much of his fame. Visiting 
a St. Louis bank 
one day in 1914 
he encountered a 
farmer who was 
trying to obtain a 
loan. The farmer 
was complaining 
about high inter- 
est rates, and the 
= difficulties of re- 
newing loans. He told Mr. Gardner 
that some man should interest him- 
self in the farmers and that he could 
do a real service to this important 
group of Americans. 

Mr. Gardner went to Europe and 
worked out what is known as the 
Gardner Land Bank plan for lending 
money to farmers. This was adopted 
by the Missouri Legislature in 1915 
and was the first land bank system in 
the United States. 

Within two years the idea was 
adopted by the Federal Government 
and is the basis of the Federal Land 
Bank system. 





SIDNEY Z. MITCHELL, presi- 

dent of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company, is a stickler for ac- 
curacy. He shrinks from publicity 
but if it is necessary for his organi- 
zation to refer to him in any way, 
subordinates all understand that 
something terrible may happen if an 


ittle “Bits 


about 


BIG 
MEN 


error of any sort creeps into the 
statement. 

When Charles W. Wood prepared 
his study of Florida for Fores, he 
wanted to be certain concerning 
figures he had used in describing the 
achievements of Florida Power and 
Light, and he submitted the manu- 
script to Electric Bond and Share 
officials for a check-up. 

“We have no statistics covering 
this paragraph,” he was told, “and 
you must see Mr. Mitchell personally 
about it, or wait until we can bring 
it to his attention.” 

Writers, no matter how deliberate 
they themselves may be, invariably 
hate to have their completed articles 
held up, so Mr. Wood looked anx- 
iously at the paragraph in question. 

It stated that “it was not Ponce de 
Leon but Sidney Z. Mitchell who 
discovered Florida.” 


ATWATER KENT, who 

« recently announced that 1,600,- 

000 of his radio sets have gone into 

American homes, seized an opportun- 
ity as it whisked by. 

He was manufacturing automobile 
lighting and ignition systems. In 
the back of his plant was a small 
department that had been dwarfed 
by the demand for automobile acces- 
sories. This division made small 
phone systems for inter-departmental 
use in factories and business houses. 
One day an order came in for 10,000 
head-pieces, and for sundry thou- 
sands of other small parts for this 
new thing called radio. 

It was a straw in the wind for 
Kent. He bought every book on 
radio, all the varied manufactured 
parts he could obtain, and the Kent 
attic became a research laboratory. 
He emerged with a “set” and a pro- 
gram for manufacturing and market- 
ing the whole apparatus, instead of 
“parts.” 

The attic has since expanded into 
an eighteen-acre plant. 
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M. H. DANFORTH, presi- 

dent of the Ralston Purina 
Company, touring through England 
a few years ago, found himself and 
party several miles 
from the nearest 
town. Mr. Dan-’ 
forth has a theory 
that there is some 
way to accomplish 
anything. What is 
more, his own life 
is evidence that 
the theory works. 
In thirty-five years he has turned one 
little feed store into a nationwide 
string of sixteen immense milling 
plants, and has still found time to be 
president of the American Youth 
Foundation and many other activities. 


He hailed a limousine containing 
an aristocratic English lady who 
looked at the Americans suspiciously, 
and reluctantly consented to give 
them a lift. All attempts to thaw 
the lady's reserve failed, and the rest 
of the party gave up trying. Not so 
Mr. Danforth. Every spark of con- 
versation that he lighted was abruptly 
exceptional favor I make them a 
or “no.” Finally, reaching in his 
pocket, he pulled out an odd-looking 
red bean and said: 


“Whenever anybody does me an 
exceptional favor I make them a 
member of the Good Turn Society 
of the World. Each member is en- 
titled to have one of these beans. 
By helping us to town you have cer- 
tainly qualified for membership. So 
here is your bean.” 

The lady’s laughter dissolved her 
reserve which, after all, is just an 
English form of bashfulness. 





I yee D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
chuckles as he explains that he is 
going to have to get along without 
the help of one of his boys. 

He has told the 
older of his five 
sons, that if they 
want to go to col- 
lege to work they 
may go, but not 
otherwise. 

But the young- 
est, aged twelve, 
is concerned about 
the careers of his older brothers. 
He spends his Summer catching but- 
terflies and insects and in learning 
scientific names for them. In Winter 
he spends hours in the Museum of 
Natural History. 


“Father,” he said one day, “I hope 
the older boys will be able to give you 
all the help you need downtown— 
because I want to be a biologist.” 

_His father agreed that probably 
his four other sons could help carry 
the family load. 

“The business of being a parent,” 
Mr. Rockefeller holds, “cannot be 
safely transferred.” 
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Time for Action 
By Edward A. Filene 


President, William Filene’s Sons Company 


R. JAVITS’ proposal for an 

Institute of Industrial Co- 

ordination seems to me to be a step 
in the right direction. 

Bad times and unemployment are 
largely preventable. They are natural 
results of the incredible waste that 
still exists in production and distri- 
bution, which in turn is due to faulty 
economic and business thinking. 

Prosperity comes when the masses 
have adequate buying power. A 
country may have great wealth—that 
is to say capital—and still fail to be 
prosperous if large numbers are with- 
out sufficient buying power to be able 
to buy enough to keep all employed. 

Buying power depends not only on 
wages and salaries but on the prices 
of the things which the consumer 
wants to buy. Our recent period of 
prosperity has been due to the fact 
that some of our greatest industries, 
by use of the comparatively new 
methods of scientific mass produc- 
tion, have been able to increase large- 
ly the production of their great num- 
ber of employees. 

‘ As a result of the increased pro- 
duction per man it has been possible 
to increase their wages and salaries 
and also to reduce the selling prices 
of what they make to such a degree 
that the masses could buy these prod- 
ucts freely. This process was helped 
by the fact that in order to supply 
these successful industries with need- 
ed materials, machinery, equipment 
and parts, still greater numbers of 
people were employed at wages that 
were higher than before. 

. Buying power was also increased 
by scientific mass distribution as used 
chiefly by the chain store. 

But now serious unemployment has 
developed. Various explanations for 
this unemployment are offered— 
mostly wrong ones. It is often said 
that unemployment is caused by the 
new scientific mass production and 
mass distribution. The truth seems 
to be, that to an important degree, it 
1s due to the fact that there is not 
enough mass production and mass 
distribution. The businesses that are 
still being run in the old way turn 
out products that cost too much and 
_ therefore can not be sold in competi- 
tion with those made and sold -by 
mass methods. The inefficient manu- 
facturers and distributors are forced 
otit of business. Unemployment re- 
sults. 

If all goods, like the Chevrolet and 
‘Ford cars, were made by scientific 
mass production methods the higher 
wages and lower prices that would re- 
sult in all industries would so greatly 
inctease the consumption of both old 
and new products that unemployment 





Co-ordination: [s 
to Perpetuate 


would decrease and probably disap- 
pear entirely in time. 

The sooner this inevitable change 
to better methods is complete, the 
sooner will we have general and 
steady unemployment at high wages. 
The scale of living for the masses 
will then be the highest that the 
world has ever known. The people 
will have more money and more 
time for more education and, there- 
fore, will have no temptation to try 
communism or similar “red panaceas” 
in a vain effort to thereby find em- 
ployment and better conditions of 
life. 


It seems likely, that as a result of 
the increasing use of the new scien- 
tific mass methods which business is 
being forced to adopt, the next gener- 
ation will have practically steady full 
time employment in the natural 
course of events. The present gener- 
ation can have it if business organizes 
to make the real reasons for unem- 
ployment and depressions known, 
and to get even the conservative busi- 
ness men and bankers as well as 
powerful labor organizations to ac- 
cept the new methods at once. 


Employment for everyone is com- 
ing because it is clear that scientific 
mass production can not live unless 
the masses can buy freely the goods 
so produced. It is obvious that the 
masses must be fully employed in 
order that any industry shall flourish 
permanently. 

This necessary organization may 
well take the general shape of an 
Institute of Industrial Co-ordination 
although it may be necessary to 
change the details more or less. I 
believe that nothing would so defin- 
itely and so rapidly stabilize a real 
general prosperity for our country 
as the immediate adoption and effec- 
tive carrying out of Mr. Javits’ main 
ideas as given in his article. 


I believe also, that the resulting 
business organization would bring 
about the basic amendments of the 
Sherman law which are needed if 
we are to achieve lasting prosperity 
and employment for all. It is pos- 
sible, even likely, that to amend or to 
repeal the Sherman Act would result 
in some shortsighted business men 
doing uneconomic, even reprehensi- 
ble things but the net result of al- 
lowing combinations in trade to work 
as freely as possible would be a great 
gain for permanent prosperity. 

It should be remembered that if a 
hundred concerns all make the same 


ELDOM has a magazine arti- 
cle provoked such comment. 
It was a simple suggestion, made 
by Benjamin A. Javits in the July 
1 issue of Forbes, but there was 
so much merit in it that the whole 
world of industry is taking note. 
The suggestion was that the 
time has come when Industry 
must govern itself. It must estab- 
lish an agency for such a govern- 
ment, somewhat similar, perhaps, 
to the agency which was estab- 
lished in 1918 so that American 
Industry might co-ordinate to win 
the war. 


But the present co-ordination 
would have a peace purpose. It 
would aim first to “abolish unem- 
ployment and stabilize prosperity.” 
Mr. Javits argued that industry 
can do this if it will, and that it 
will -do it as soon as it perceives 
the necessity. It was all a matter, 
he said, of how soon “industrial 
statesmanship” will supercede 








right thing in the right way, it is al- 
most certain that they will find that 
they all have made the wrong—that 
is to say profitless—thing because 
they will have largely oversupplied 
the market. 

One of the most hopeful signs 
that permanent prosperity is going 
to come in our generation is that 
serious, practical men of standing, 
like Javits and Foster and Catchings, 
are proclaiming the practical possi- 


‘bility of conquering unemployment 


and achieving regular permanent 
prosperity, and that they are getting 
support for their proposals from our 
leading periodicals and economic and 
business organizations. 


Proposal Is Sound 


By W. R. Basset 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


R. JAVITS gave sound advice 

in the article appearing in 

Forses. I wish more of the Ameri- 
can public shared his views. 

Legislation may influence but it 

cannot stem economic tendencies. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Law op- 
poses an economic trend. Because the 
trend is a healthy one the law cannot 
survive without doing injury. 

We are beginning to learn that in 





America Ready 


Prosperity ? 


mere business technique. 

The magazine was scarcely off 
the press when the letters began to 
pour in. In the July 15 issue, some 
startling ones were printed. But 
not the most startling. Perhaps 
the most startling are those we can 
not print. They are from the very 
inner citadel of Big Business, from 
men whose names are household 
words and whose words seem al- 
most law in the business world. 
For very valid reasons, these men 
can not be quoted now; but it may 
be said right here that any time 
American Industry wants to co- 
ordinate—whenever it shows a de- 
sire to sacrifice old methods and 
old formulas for the purpose of 
putting every man, woman and 
child in America beyond the reach 
of want, these men will not stand 
in the way. 

Edward A. Filene, of Boston, is 
one of those who believes the time 
is ripe for plain speaking. 








our large industrial organizations 
there is stability. Stability means 
employment for millions of workers, 
and employment means national pros- 
perity. It is time that we relied upon 
the growing sense of the American 
industrial manager to see that his 
own and his industry’s prosperity is 
made possible only by performing the 
greatest good for the public. 


Monopoly Unwise 
By Magnus W. Alexander 


President, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc. 


HE proposal of Mr. Benjamin 

Javits, as I see it, in the main 
deals with the organization of an 
Institute of Industrial Co-ordination 
which is supposed to embrace all in- 
dustrial establishments. The pur- 
pose of this Institute is to make 
American industry “articulate” for 
the expression of its needs and re- 
quirements, and through it industry 
is to discover “the law of industry” 
and “to guide industry according to 
that law.” 

I wonder whether industry is not 
now fairly articulate through its 
various national organizations, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and 
other similar agencies, and through 
its many trade associations and insti- 
tutes for the purpose of making 
major branches of industry articu- 
late. I also believe that these various 
organizations, each within its scope of 
activity and according to its capacity, 
are trying to find what Mr. Javits 
somewhat vaguely calls “the law of 
industry” in order that American in- 
dustry may be guided according to 
that law. 


Through a far-reaching amend- 
ment in the Anti-Trust Laws, this 
Institute for Industrial Co-ordination 
is to be given virtually monopolistic 
control of all American industry, 
which must be exercised necessarily 
under government regulation. This 
raises the issue of whether the ad- 
vantages of such monopolistic con- 
trol outweigh the advantages under 
our present system of conducting busi- 
ness upon private responsibility and 
in accordance with private judgment, 
subject to existing government super- 
vision. The traditional policy of 
freedom of private enterprise, I be- 
lieve, will be preferred to the pro- 
posed innovation which would bring 
American industry under the control, 
first, of the proposed Institute itself 
and, second, under the control of a 
governmental commission referred to 
by Mr. Javits as a “new Federal 
Trade Commission.” 


Readily admitting that much of the 
waste incidental to our present sys- 
tem of doing business could and 
should be eliminated by proper 
means, the question in my mind is 
whether the price which Mr. Javits 
asks business to pay for the privilege 
of complete co-ordination as pro- 
posed, in order to avoid existing 
wastes, is not too high a price to 
pay. 

Under such a plan as suggested by 
Mr. Javits, I believe, governmental 
control and supervision of all indus- 
try would be inevitable. Those who 
have carefully studied the economic 
history of the last thirty or forty 
years in the United States are con- 
vinced that the public is no more 
willing to-day, than it was a genera- 
tion ago, to sanction private monop- 
oly without public regulation. The 
records show that wherever Congress 
has authorized agreements or organi- 
zations contravening the Anti-Trust 
Laws, it has subjected them to ad- 
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ministrative approval and continuous 
supervision by some federal agency. 
It has placed the Federal Reserve 
Board over the Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem, the Shipping Board over marine 
carriers and marine insurance com- 
panies, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over the railroads ; it has 
invested the Secretary of Agriculture 
with wide powers of control over 
stockyards and livestock commission 
houses. Mr. Javits himself evidently 
recognizes that the injection of gov- 
ernment in some such form is ines- 
capable, when he proposes to permit 
agreements or combinations “which 
shall create or attempt to create or 
establish monopolies” within a branch 
of industry, provided that they shall 
be “in the public interest” and that 
they “shall result in not more than a 
reasonable profit to the participating 
parties.” 


Such a law, of course, necessitates 
some governmental! authority to pass 
upon the question of what arrange- 
ments are in the public interest, to 
see that their terms are not altered to 
operate against the public interesf, 
to determine what is invested capital 
and how much of it there actually i& 
in each industry and, finally, to com- 
pute the current net income accord 
ing to uniform rules. Mr. Javits 
foresees all this when he says, “I 
visualize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a model for the new 
Federal Trade Commission.” 


Furthermore, there is the import- 
ant question of whether a maximum 
8 per cent. net return is an adequate 
or reasonable profit on invested capi- 
tal for all industries, as suggested by 
Mr. Javits, and also the paramount 
question of whether the application 
of any fixed maximum rate of profit 
per annum can be applied to all in- 
dustries, on account of the widely 
varying conditions under which they 
operate. Industries, such as mining 
or oil production, for instance, typify 
a business situation, as regards risk 
and the degree of regularity of in- 
come, greatly different from that of 
such stabilized industries as the shoe 
and cement industry. New industries 
likewise would present problems in 
this respect. 

On the whole, Mr. Javits’ pro- 
posals, as outlined in the interview 
in Forspes Magazine, to me seém 
lacking in both definiteness and prac- 
ticability, although doubtless they are 
worthy of further study and consid- 
eration because of the laudable aim 
which they represent. ‘ 


With the proposal for a structural 
change in the industrial organization 
of the United States, Mr. Javits em- 
phasizes the evils of recurring unem- 
ployment and expresses the belief 
that the proposed Institute of Indus- 
trial Co-ordination would function 
to stabilize business and abolish un- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HE cash value of 
art in industry 
needs no proof at 


this date. Everywhere in 
the world manufacturers 
are giving more attention 
than ever before to good 
design and color in their 
products. Even Henry 
Ford, that modern 
wizard of the motor in- 
dustry, recently has shown that he 
has had to take into account the 
“looks” of his product. We Ameri- 
cans import annually hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of goods 
simply because we like their “looks.”’ 
In 1925, the textile mills of the 
United States turned out six billion 
dollars’ worth of goods, enough, one 
would say, to satisfy the demands of 
our people for a year or so. But in 
the next year we imported $999,647,- 
000 worth of textiles. Why? Large- 
ly because we liked the way they 
“looked.” 

Modern business realizes more and 
more that it must take into account 
the demand for good looks, for good 
design and color in almost every kind 
of manufactured goods. To many 
this demand may seem a light and 
frivolous thing, but it is a heavy 
weight in the balance of world trade, 
and a mighty force in modern busi- 
ness. It is a force which the Euro- 
peans, especially the Germans, the 
Austrians, the French, and the 
Swedes have been using now for a 
number of years to their great ad- 
vantage. If we in the United States 
want to keep in the procession we 
must go’ and do likewise. 


he many fields we are doing it, 
but nowhere, except in certain 
lines of manufacture, which I shall 
mention below, have we gone into it 
with the thoroughness of the Ger- 
mans, the French, and the Swedes. 

The history of the Orrefors fac- 
tory in Sweden is the parable of art 
in modern industry. Orrefors was 













































‘4 HAT is the new 
spirit. Briefly, it 
is the spirit of the machine. 
We are a machine civiliza- 
tion. Our things are made 
by machine, and because of 
that, some years ago, we had 
settled down to believe that 
we must either have ugly 
things or do away with ma- 
chine production. We see 
now how wrong that idea 
was, and that the machine is 
leading us to new vistas of 
design in the objects of every 
day life. The machine is 
freeing us from the cast-off 
art clothing of the past.” 




















originally an ink-bottle factory in 
South Sweden, supplying a small 
local trade. A decade ago, the man- 
aging director of the factory, realiz- 
ing that the business was not going 
forward, made up his mind to try for 
a national market. Did he call in 
efficiency experts, production engi- 
neers, or high pressure salesmen? No. 
The first thing he did was to have 
a conference with the Swedish Dec- 
orative Arts Association, and through 
them he enlisted the services of two 
artists, Edward Hald and Simon 
Gate. 


Director of 


These artists studied 
his factory, his produc- 
tion methods, they ex- 
perimented with various 
kinds and colors of glass, 
and worked out types of 
design which would 
make glassware that 
would appeal to the eye. 
For a few years nothing 
much happened. But in 
less than ten years, through the co- 
operation of art and business, this 
little factory not only cornered the 
best part of the business in glass- 
ware in Scandinavia, but also won 
for itself a market all over the world. 

The business of that factory to- 
day is limited only by its capacity to 
produce. It has won fortunes for its 
owners. Its fame has spread all over 
the world without a penny spent in 
advertising. Orrefors took the high- 
est prizes for glassware at the Ex- 
position des Arts Decoratifs in Paris 
in 1925. Last year it was shown in 
the leading museums of the United 
States. This year it is in all the big 
department store exhibits. The suc- 
cess of the Orrefors factory was due 
to the intelligence and daring of a 
far-sighted business man who saw the 
possibilities in co-operation between 
art and business. His product to- 
day commands a market everywhere 
in Europe and America, and even in 


Asia. 


E in America could do the 

same thing in any number of 
lines of manufacture if our manu- 
facturers were as bold and as far- 
seeing as the Orrefors firm. We look 
in vain for the Orrefors spirit in 
American glassware, furniture, and 
with one or two exceptions, in tex- 
tiles. In most fields of production we 
seem satisfied to follow the tradition- 
al thing in design, to do the thing 
that has always been done. It is 
when we come to fields where Amer- 
ican inventiveness and engineering 
talent are free to function, in steel 
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y John Cotton Dana 


the Newark Museum 


and concrete construction, in automo- 
bile designing and preeminently in 
the making of bathtubs, plumbing 
fixtures, and kitchen appliances, that 


we begin to get results. 


After looking at a number of re- 
cent department store exhibits of 
modern decorative art and art in in- 
dustry, the fact is borne home to me 
that the American bathroom and 
kitchen are far in the lead in the 
search for a style suited to our age, 
our living problems, and our meth- 
ods of production. And so I would 
say to the artist, the designer, and 
the manufacturer concerned with art 
in industry, “go to the bathroom and 
the kitchen, young man. Study the 
veautiful lines of American bathtubs, 
plumbing fixtures, and the modern 
electrical refrigerators if you want 
to see beauty wedded to utility. 

I would point out especially, to 
anyone interested in beauty and use 
the products of the Crane Company, 
which have been shown in depart- 
ment store exhibits recently. These 
bathrooms are a pleasure to look at. 
And the Europeans have noticed it. 
Not only are they buying American 
bathrooms, but they are copying our 
designs for their own bathrooms and 
even for their other furniture. 
proof.I cite some of the European 
interiors in the department store dis- 


plays this Winter. 


— years ago we showed in the 
Newark Museum the 

things in American plumbing, espe- 
cially bathtubs. Most people scoffed 
at the idea and said that bathtubs had 
nothing to do with art. But the ex- 
hibit created much interest and dis- 
cussion, and it seemed to some people, 
as it seemed to me, that the bathtub 
exhibit was an exhibit of art in in- 
dustry. A great deal of attention 
had been paid to the design of those 
bathtubs and to the materials of 
which they were made. The display 
proved that there had been a steady 
'mprovement in the design of these 








things since the early days of modern 
plumbing. If we were to show an 
exhibit of that kind to-day we would 
see that the design of bathtubs and 
bathroom fixtures has greatly im- 
proved since then. The improve- 
ment was quite evident to me in 
looking at department store displays. 
In fact it seemed to me that there 
had been greater improvement in 
this field than in any other. Later 
I modified my ideas a little when I 
saw the wonderful kitchen appli- 
ances, the refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and the kitchen cabinets in the 
budget kitchens at one department 
store. Here, too, has been great im- 
provement in design, in materials 
used, and in the use of color. 

Why is it that bathtubs, kitchen 
refrigerators and what not, made pri- 
marily for use, are really such fine 
works of art? I believe it is simply 
because in their making American 
engineering talent and inventiveness 
have an opportunity to function with- 
out being held back by traditional 
design, and because these objects are 
products of the spirit of this age. 

We hear a good deal about this 
“new spirit” in the arts these days. 





John Cotton Dana, 
foremost to sponsor 
Art in Industry in 
America, whose ef- 
forts as pioneer, art 
pundits, until re- 
cently, have ignored 


What machine 
production has ~«--— 
done! Objects 
that were bought 
for 10 cents that 
excel for beauty 
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What is this new spirit? Briefly, it 
is the spirit of the machine. We are 
a machine civilization. Our things 
are made by machines, and because 
of that, some years ago, we had set- 
tled down to believe that we must 
either have ugly things or do away 
with machine production. We see 
now how wrong that idea was, and 
that the machine is leading us to new 
vistas of design in the objects of 
every day life. The machine is free- 
ing us from the cast-off art clothing 
of the past. 


HE modern movement in the 

decorative arts is really a 
movement toward machine art. The 
severe simplicity which is character- 
istic of modern design is a search 
for technical form, which is funda- 
mentally a form of simple lines with 
a minimum of surface decoration. 
This technical form to meet the de- 
mands of machine production must 
be of a geometric simplicity, and the 
beauty of that kind of form depends 
upon mathematics and upon that fact 
that we can apprehend and appre- 
ciate it clearly. Modern decorative 
art is dominated more and more by 
the machine point of view. The 
bathtub is a machine for bathing in, 
the refrigerator is a machine for 
keeping food in! Architects like 
LeCorbusier assure us that a house is 
a machine for living in, a chair a 
machine for sitting in! 

The art in industry which pro- 
duced the modern American bath- 
room and kitchen is an art of to-day. 
It has no connection with periodism 
or period copies. It derives from the 
life we are living, a life in which 
machine production, highly organized 
industry and commerce, science and 
invention play the dominant roles. 
Ours is not a period of revery and 
reminiscence. It is pointed toward 
the future. And so we do not want 
art in industry which is reminiscent 
of the arts of the past. A new epoch 
is here. 
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In 1912, when we showed at the 
Newark Museum an exhibit of Ger- 
man decorative art in the modern 
style, I had the feeling that a new 
epoch was opening and that we 
might expect a renovation of the 
world so far as art in industry was 
concerned. Most people who saw 
that exhibit did not agree with me. 
They called it queer, and altogether 
worthless for American art in indus- 
try. 
athe among them the Metro- 
politan, said the show was far too 
commercial for exhibit in their gal- 
leries. And in fact, it was. It was 
selected by Mr. Osthaus, a wealthy 
amateur of art, donor of a museum 
of art to his home town, Hagen, in 
Germany and the most active official 
of a German organization, the Werk- 
bund. This group of artists, crafts- 
men, manufacturers and distributors, 
founded about 1906, had been of no 
small influence in the astonishing 
development in Germany of decora- 
tive and industrial art. This collec- 
tion was shown first in Newark and 
then in half a dozen other large cities. 
{t included several thousand objects 
in more than a score of quite distinct 
fields of manufacture. It was in 
many ways prophetic of the modern 
changes in all the arts. 


HE exhibit was new to America, 

distinctly so. The development 
of the new thought of Germany in 
the field of designs which it disclosed 
had already been noted by the 
French, who discovered early in this 
century that as compared with Ger- 
many’s progress they had been mark- 
ing time. The French bestirred 
themselves and planned for an inter- 
national exhibit in Paris about 1915, 
at which they purposed to show the 
world that their place as leaders in 
the arts had been regained. The 
war postponed this exhibit. It finally 
appeared as the Exhibit of the Deco- 
rative Arts of 1925. Objects based 
on the work of the past were de- 
clared barred from display. This 
declaration could not, of course, be 
carried out in all its fullness. But 
the challenge was definitely thrown 
down to the assumption that age and 
time’s approval are 
the last words in de- 
sign. 

The modern idea 
of the relation of art 
to the _ machine, 
largely developed of 
necessity and fos- 
tered by and through 
the Werkbund in 
Germany, and the 
Wiener Werkstatte 
in Austria had made 
long strides since 
1900; for the Paris 
exhibition was most 
definitely an exalta- 
tion of the machine 


and a plain demonstration of the fact 
that the factory may be, and in these 
times must be, a handmaid of the 
arts. 

In Germany and Austria, for now 
some forty years, the interest in all 
the arts has been intense. That in- 
terest led to a great productive ac- 
tivity and ultimately and quite in- 
evitably to a full-hearted study of 
possibilities of growth. This, in turn, 
led to a frank trial of the new in 
many directions. Efforts to produce 
what was at once new and good were 
often failures. But that German and 
Austrian artists, designers, crafts- 
men, mechanics and manufacturers 
affected greatly the art of to-day is 
beyond question. That a display of 
their work in 1912 was called queer 
and commercial, in a derogatory 
sense, by our leading museums is a 
fact worthy of recording here. 


EVERTHELESS we, in New- 
ark, continued to believe that 
the show of 1912 was a true fore- 
runner of the art in industry of to- 
day and to-morrow. So in 1922, we 
put on another exhibit of the Werk- 
bund, with a view to showing our 
manufacturers what the most ad- 
vanced European firms were doing. 
They, and the museums, paid mighty 
little attention to it. The war was 
still fairly close to us at that time, 
and many saw in our exhibit a ges- 
ture of undue friendship toward 
former enemies. But the French, as 
we have noted before, were bestir- 
ring themselves, and, wiser than we, 
were not afraid to learn from the 
Germans. By studying the situation, 
and spending fairly large sums of 
money, they put on the Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs in 1925, and assumed 
the lead in the decorative arts field, 
a lead which France had not had up 
to that time. The credit for inaug- 
urating the present day movement in 
the decorative arts 
must go to the What happens 


Germans and the When aye mom 
. engineerin 
Austrians. gi i: ee 


and inventiveness 
England too has are free to func- 


been bestirring tion. The New 
herself. There is York Telephone 


; Company’s block 
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sign in Industries Association, born 
a few years ago of the need that the 
products of English manufacturers 
be improved in their design that they 
may compete successfully with like 
products of Germany, France Aus- 
tria and other European countries. 
The publications of this association 
have been helpful in many ways. 
‘What are we to do in America? 
Museum authorities and various art 
associations have been asking them- 
selves that question now for several 
years, and while they ask, others—the 
factory and the department store—are 
already beginning to do the thing that 
is to be done. Our factories are turn- 
ing out bathrooms that would delight 
(Continued on page 32- 





When a_ product 
satisfies the demand 
for beauty, comfort, 
and convenience, 
that is art. The 
American bathroom 
and kitchen are ex- 
amples of art and 
industry co-operat- 
ing. Plumbing can 
be high art. Here 
is an example! 


Courtesy of the Crane 
Company 
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HE beaver is a builder and the 
rat is a destroyer; yet they both 
belong to the rodent race. The 
beaver harvests his food in the Sum- 
mer, he builds a house and stores that 
food for the Winter. The rat 
sneaks to the food stores of others; 
he eats what he wants and ruins the 
rest. and then runs and _ hides 
in his hole. He lives in the builder’s 
house, but he is not a builder. He 
undermines that house; he is a rat. 

Some men are by nature beavers, 
and some are rats; yet they all belong 
to the human race. 

A civilization rises when the 
beaver-men outnumber the rat-men. 
When the rat-men get the upper hand 
the civilization falls. Then the rats 
turn and eat one another and that is 
the end. Beware of breeding rats 
in America.—James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

* *k x 

Habit is a cable; we weave a 
thread of it every day, and at last we 
cannot break it—Horace Mann. 

* * x 
We come nearest, to the great when 


we are great in humility. —R. Tagore. 
From E. E. Kropf, Gary, Ind. 
* * x 


The man who is anybody and who 
does anything is surely going to be 
criticized, vilified and misunderstood. 
This is a part of the penalty for 
greatness, and every great man under- 
stands, too, that it is no proof of 
greatness. The final proof of great- 
ness lies in being able to endure criti- 
cism without resentment.—Hubbard. 

* e's 


ET not America, the greatest 
nation, stand dumb when it 
should speak. Let it not be idle when 
it should act. Let it have courage 
and sympathy and vision. Let it 
assume the responsibility of a leader- 
ship commensurate with God’s great 
gifts to it. Let it be unafraid for 
itself and unsuspicious of others. Let 
the paralysis of small views and the 
selfishness of littleness be condemned 
in our politics at home and never 
become a part of our policy abroad 
—Owen D. Young. 
* x 


* 


The biggest surprise a young man 
ever gets after taking his sheepskin 
at college is to lose his shirt in the 
attempt to make a living in town.— 
Frank Irving Fletcher. 














HE soul of the individual was 

“established” nineteen hundred 
years ago, while only to-day are we 
beginning to see beyond that into the 
soul world of organization. We are 
realizing that an organization is not 
merely a collection of individuals, but 
is a super-individual with like quali- 
ties, only larger. It should be as 
much more powerfully spiritual than 
a single individual, as it more power- 
fully material than a single indi- 
vidual. Everywhere men are recog- 
nizing that organizations should have 
souls. The meaning of this is over- 
whelming when one considers that 
the term “organization” covers not 
only the multitude of business and 
social societies, but countries, nat- 
tions, and even international associ- 
ations—Alva Konkle. 








A Text 


ANP Jesus said unto him, No 
man, having put his hand to 
the plow, and looking back, is fit 
for the Kingdom of God.—Luke 
9:62. 


Sent in by L. F. Anderson, Gales- 
burg, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A book by B.C. Forbes is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 




















Freedom and security through in- 
terdependence, that is the great truth 
now brought home to us. The Kel- 
logg proposal in the multilateral 
treaties for the outlawing of war is 
an immensely important expression 
of this interdependence of modern 
nations. It is a new independence. 

There are times to which histori- 
ans look back as turning points in 
the world’s life. Such a turning 
point may well be now, in the deci- 
sion of the nations on the multilateral 
treaties. We are at such a point. 
We have part in the decision—The 
Rev. Dr. Minot Simons. 

ee * 

Those who enjoy the large plea- 
sures of advanced age are those who 
have sacrificed the small pleasures of 
Youth.—Charles E. Carpenter. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you a book by B. C. 
Forbes if your contribution is printed. 

_If not composed by you, state source 
of quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















HE greatest difficulty is that 

men do not think enough of 
themselves, do not consider what it 
is that they are sacrificing when they 
follow in a herd, or when they cater 
for their establishment. . . . A man 
should learn to detect and foster that 
gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within far more than 
the luster of the whole firmament 
without. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his peculiar thought because 
it is peculiar. The time will come 
when he will postpone all acquired; 
knowledge to this spontaneous wis- 
dom, and will watch for this illumi- 
nation more than those who watch 
for the morning.—Emerson. 

From M. Wehr, Milwaukee, Wis. 
* * x 


This country was not built by eco- 
nomic refugees but by those who 
came here to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own con- 
science. Shall the test of American- 
ism be simply waving flags? Is pa- 
triotism being intolerant of others? 
No; it is measured by what we are 
doing to help humanity.—A. Harry 
Moore, Governor of New Jersey. 

* * x 


There is no conflict between an 
auto map and a Corot landscape of 
the same bit of road. They are just 
different. I must protest against re- 
ducing a Corot landscape to an auto- 
mobile map, and reducing religion 
to science. Any religion that denies 
science is doomed, but any religion 
that reduces itself to science is 
doomed too.—The Rev. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


* * xX 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 

has suggested six principles 
which are considered as the “essen- 
tial rights of the other fellow.” These 
are: 

1. Steady employment. 

2. A good wage. 

3. Time for recreation. 

4. Opportunity to elevate one’s 
self. 

5. A voice in determining rules and 
regulations under which one shall 
work. 

6. A fair division of profits after 
a reasonable wage has been earned 
and a sufficient amount paid capital 
to attract it to an expanding business. 


ita aie | 
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ITH the coming of the Iron 

Man and mass production 

in industry, the idea spread 
broadcast that the number of appren- 
tices was decreasing because they 
were no longer needed. Many had 
fallen into the easy habit of nonchal- 
antly referring to “the disappearing 
apprentice” with no more apparent 
concern than is displayed when a tad- 
pole prepares to shed his tail. The 
going of the trainee was like the pass- 
ing of the horse-drawn vehicle: 
something better had come to take 
old Dobbin’s place. So, why worry! 
To-day, altogether too many are 
still as cockily indifferent as ever; 
they do not see that the deck is burn- 
ing under their very feet. However, 
sradually a feeling of uneasiness has 
crept into the minds of those more 
discerning ones who always keep 
their weather eye open for the clouds 
no larger than a man’s hand. Some 
of them first began to appreciate that 
something important was happening 
when they saw the effect of the Per 
Centum Limit Act which became 
operative on June 3, 1921. During 
the five years from 1910 to 1914, 
when the total number of immigrants 
aliens admitted to this country aver- 
aged 1,034,940 a year, 14.4 per cent. 
of them were skilled workers, where- 
as from 1923 to 1927 they averaged 
432,758 annually, of whom 19.7 per 
cent. were classed as those in trades 
“requiring special training of a 
manual rather than a mental nature.” 
This meant that 321,050 fewer skilled 
aliens were admitted during this lat- 
ter five-year period, or a total gross 
loss of 42.9 per cent. However, the 
departures of the skilled also has de- 


creased, so that the average net loss 
was 35 per cent., or about 41,000 a 
year. 

When the attention of others was 
directed to this state of affairs, they 
countered by pointing to the auto- 
matic Iron Man, who, with 11 per 
cent. fewer workers, now is produc- 
ing 16 per cent. more than was turned 
out eight years ago, and who in- 
creased production in the automotive 
industry 69 per cent. with only 48 
per cent. more employees. 


HEN the British Trade Union 
mission visited Detroit to study 
the prosperity of the workers there, 
the general superintendent of a great 
automobile plant located nearby told 
its company of investigators, “Not 
more than 2 per cent. of our skilled 
men served an apprenticeship.” But 
to-day Studebaker, Reo, Goodrich, 
Overland and Ford have well-set-up 
programs, and Chrysler and others 
are getting ready to take on trainees. 
Henry Ford himself admits that 
not 5 per cent. of his foundrymen 
are thoroughly skilled molders and 
core setters, but insists that his vast 
machines would be at a serious dis- 
advantage without that small percent- 
age. As for toolmakers, he has 1,500 
trainees, which apprentices are paid 
from $6 to $7.50 a day while in 
training. He says, “We put a higher 
skill into planning, management and 
tool building, and the results of that 
skill are enjoyed by the man who is 
not skilled.” 

Through this period of transition, 
many of the railroads and the larger 
manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try have calmly continued their train- 


The Reappearing 
Apprentice 


T HIRTY great national 
associations have brought 
back the boy who wants to 
learn a trade, but many in- 
dividual employers still fail 
to carry their share of the 
load in training him to be- 
come an all-around mechanic. 
A survey of five years’ work. 


By D. C.. Vandercook 


ing programs. The requirements of 
organized labor have kept the rail- 
roads at it. Habit and convictions 
have been responsible for the con- 
tinuity of the program of others: 
they always had trained apprentices 
and they always would. They were 
not their brother’s keeper, but in self- 
defense, as they suffered with the 
piracy of others and as they realized 
the growing seriousness of the situ- 
ation, they became active missionaries 
who went out preaching what they 
practiced. Said they, “How can 
American industries get enough 
skilled mechanics, when the present 
supply is dying off five times faster 
than replacements are being de- 
veloped? The armies of industry 
are becoming armies of old men, and 
sooner or later the armies of old men 
will become armies of dead men.” 

These evangelists, and Old Man 
Economics, have done much these 
past five years to change the trend 
of men’s thinking and speaking. To- 
day, as never before, American in- 
dustry is welcoming the “reappear- 
ing” apprentice. 


\ \ J ITHIN three years, starting at 

scratch San Francisco put 172 
foundry apprentices into training. In 
1921, Milwaukee knew of but eleven 
molder trainees; thereafter by the 
steady stimulus of a community-wide 
training program the ranks were re- 
cruited up to 120. Cleveland had 574 
building trades apprentices in 1924; 
three years later, more than a thou- 
sand. Also, its foundrymen had 
joined in a community training enter- 
prise in co-operation with the public 
schools, and the automobile dealers 
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had joined in launching a very suc- 
cessful effort to increase the number 
of skilled auto service mechanics. 

The Apprenticeship Commission of 
the New York Building Congress 
was teaching one of two trades to 
452 boys in 1922, but by the 1927-28 
school year had indentured 4,360 for 
eight building trades. 

The manufacturers of Connecticut 
have surveyed their State’s needs; 
Hartford and Bristol have new pro- 
grams in actual operation, while sev- 
eral industries in Waterbury and 
other cities have launched their own 
individual efforts. Besides these, 
within the past three years Chicago 
and Harvey, Illinois, East Chicago, 
Indiana, Philadelphia, Rochester and 
that cluster known as the Tri-Cities 
(Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and 
East Moline, Illinois), have actually 
made new projections a reality. 

These are not the only straws 
showing which way the wind blows. 
New York reports that between 7,000 
and 8,000 are estimated to have at- 
tended day and evening classes dur- 
ing the 1926-27 school year, a marked 
increase having been noted. Pennsyl- 
vania indicates that figures for the 
entire State are not available, but 
Pittsburgh launched a new program 
with 163 indentured, and Chester 
started off with twenty foundry ap- 
prentices the first year. Philadelphia 
reported 811 even- 
ing trade extension 
plumbing students 
in the Fall of 1926, 
a majority of 
whom were ap- 
prentices, and soon 
after that the metal 
trades lined up 
around a hundred 
trainees. 

Four Michigan 
cities recorded 250 
apprentices in co- 
operative or part- 
time public school 
classes during the 

An apprentice 

making a mold 

in the works of 
the Westing- 
house Electric 


and Manufactur- 
ing Company 





1923-24 school year; two years 
later there were 707. In addition, 
two great automobile companies had 
about 1,800 in training. To these add 
the splendid record of New Jersey, 
which was teaching one of seven 
trades to each of 1,463 attending 
night classes in 1923-24, whereas 
four years later double the number 
of trades were being taught and 
3,673 had been enrolled. 

During this same period of new 
activity on the part of employers, the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc., has been organized with L. S. 
Hawkins, who formerly occupied a 
similar position with the United 
States Typothetae, supervising the 
preparation of teaching material for 
the training of lithographic appren- 
tices. Also, there came into being 
the Clay Products Extension Bu- 
reau, with E. L. Bowman as manager 
and with bricklaying apprenticeships 
as its first objective. Reports from 
fiity-seven out of more than seventy 
schools reveal 4,589 trainees enrolled, 
of which 54.6 per cent. are working 
at the trade, 37.6 per cent. are get- 
ting ready to work at it, and 7.6 per 
cent. are merely sampling it to de- 
termine whether they mean to com- 
plete it. 

A nation-wide survey of the heat- 
ing and plumbing industries in 1926 
covered 26,760 shops in 703 cities 








New York City’s contribution to 
skill in workmanship. Classes of 
union apprentices learning the secret 
of color and line in the painting and 
decorating course in the Murray Hill 
Evening Trade School 


VIDENCES are noi 
lacking of the good- 

will and co-operation of 
the apprentice, the em- 
ployer and the work- 
man, in the program to 
restore mechanical skill 
among the youth. Fair- 
ness in treating the 
young men who want to 
learn is essential to the 
idea of developing dex- 
terity and intelligence 
for mastery and guid- 
ance of the Iron Man. 
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and revealed 17,778 apprentices, of 
which 13,058 were plumber appren- 
tices and 4,720 steamfitters. As the 
survey included about 75 per cent. 
of the shops in the country, probably 
there are about 17,500 apprentices, 
based on the average, estimates the 
National Trade Extension Bureau of 
the industry. “The apprentice is the 
master plumber’s responsibility,” and 
why shouldn’t he be? Ninety-five per 
cent. of the master plumbers in the 
business to-day got their start that 
way. 

Previous to 1924, when E. K. Jen- 
kins occupied the newly created office 
of Director of Vocational Education 
for the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ 
Association, two schools are known 
to have been training fifty paper 
hanging apprentices and 172 decorat- 
ors. Now there are eighty schools, 
and during the three-year period 
5,824 paper hangers and decorators 
were trained. Only 12.75 per cent. 
of them were lost to the trade. Thus 
the manufacturers are gradually mak- 
ing up for the 6,831 journeymen lost 
between 1910 and 1922. 

Yet there is much to be said and 
done. Wisconsin’s State supervisor 
of apprentices, Walter F. Simon, 
with admittedly the broadest, the 
most progressive law behind him, 
frankly asserts, “The biggest problem 
of all is to sell the idea to the em- 
ployer. He does 
not like to be told 
this, but neverthe- 
less, it is true. Once 
he is sold, the job is 
half completed.” 

To his testimony, 
add that of Dr. C. 
A. Prosser, who 
has been active in 
the public voca- 
tional movement 
for more than a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury, who was the 
first Director of the 
Federal Board for 


Walter E. Haack, 
Jr., winner of the 
Fenner medal, 


and his plaster 
model of Grant’s 
Tomb 
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Vocational Education, who is now 
Director of the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute at Minneapolis, and who is 
one of the outstanding proponents of 
a national program. 

“T have seen the vocational move- 
ment grow until to-day there are some 
thirty great national organizations 
actively concerned and actively en- 
gaged, in a greater or less extent, in 
the effort to train their employees. 
The day has come to take account of 
stock. The tragedy of the present is 
that the rank and file of many of our 
great trade organizations, whether 
they be machinists, foundrymen, prin- 
ters, paper and pulp men, bakers or 
metal manufacturers, are failing to 
carry out even the poorest program. 
Too many are pirating other people’s 
workmen, and unloading onto the 
customer the extra cost of 
waste and poor workman- 
ship. When it comes to 
their future need of all- 
round mechanics, too many 
of them hope that somehow 
God will take care of them. 
These must get back to the 
conception that as the ma- 
chine advances in its all- 
conquering march, it in- 
creases rather than de- 
creases the need for human 
intelligence.” 

The greatest problem of 
all is the employer of a few. 
Not only are his capital, 
his equipment and his busi- 
ness experience as a rule 
quite limited and insuffi- 
cient, and his work too spe- 
cialized to make available all the re- 
quired shop practice for an adequate 
apprenticeship; not only does he 
deal in small figures, think in small 
circles, and follow a routine which 
may warp and shrink and even 
stupefy ; often he lives in to-day and 
leaves to-morrow for the devil to 
take the hindmost, praying that it 
may not be him. 

This “little fellow” cannot send his 
investigators ranging over the coun- 
try to uncover the best means for the 
introduction and operation of a 
training program. He cannot em- 
ploy high-salaried experts and _bur- 
den himself with a heavy overhead. 
Andrew Mellon’s Statistics of In- 
come report that 100,000 small 
employers end the year with an aver- 
age profit of only $95, while 200 
giant corporations have rolled up 
$15,000,000 as their year’s average 
earnings. 

This employer of a few will be the 
last vast stronghold of indifference, 
inertia and conservatism. He threat- 
ens to be the greatest obstacle to the 
general reappearance of apprentice- 
ships in the United States. He’s no 
phantom obstacle either. There are 
so many of him! Of 196,267 manu- 
facturing establishments enumerated 
in the 1920 Census, reports the Na- 





tion. 


tional Industrial Conference Board, 
93.2 per cent. employ 100 or less 
workers each; 71 per cent. have 
only from one to twenty on their 
payrolls. A bare 1 per cent. em- 
ploy more than 1,000. How to get 
that 93.2 to 99.7 per cent. limbered up 
and into action—that is the serious 
issue ! 

To persuade and help the propri- 
etor-worker in the small shop to lift 
his fair share of the burden becomes 
the prime objective and the royal 
achievement of the community enter- 
prise—moving him into action, not 
so much by legislation as by the com- 
pulsion of public opinion; by local 
demonstration that it can be done, or 
by whetting his appetite for its bene- 
fits. For he will co-operate, if some 
one else takes the lead and shows the 





Absorbed in the intricacies of their 
work. Two apprentices in the West- 
inghouse plant testing electrical con- 
trol apparatus with the intensity of 
scientists 
way, and because of his close contact 
and personal interest will prove him- 
self the most efficient of shop in- 
structors. Especially if he owns and 
operates a small jobbing repair shop. 
What can be accomplished is well 
illustrated by the experience of that 
unique cluster, Tri or the “Quinary 
Cities,” consisting of Moline and 
East Moline on the Illinois bank of 
the Mississippi, and Davenport, Rock 
Island and Bettendorf over on the 
Iowa side. Among forty-one plants, 
only one employs more than 1,000; 
seven employ between 500 and 600; 
three employ from 350 to 500; eleven 
from 100 to 200, and the balance em- 
ploy less than 100. The smallest 
employs but five. These industries 
include wood-working plants of many 
types, from furniture to complete 
ready-cut house equipment. There 
are makers of pumps, automobile 
and gas engines, laundry equipment 
and electrical household appliances. 
Long before the coming of the 
automobile, the agricultural plants of 
these communities had gone the limit 
to get minute division of labor, re- 
petitive operations and mass produc- 
Only three lay claim to doing 
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a general jobbing class of work. 
Surely little could be added to the 
variety and complexity of this pret- 
tily cooked-up geographical, political, 
educational and industrial dish! 

Had the larger plants gone it alone, 
at their own expense they would have 
generously increased the sources of 
supply of skilled mechanics for the 
smaller ones. At the most, the larger 
ones could not have accommodated 
more than 150, while a survey of 
twenty-four revealed that eventually 
they can assimilate 419. Now even 
the smallest can bear its fair share of 
the burden. 

At the end of the second year, the 

twenty-seven indentured boys had 
increased to 125, of which fifty-five 
were embryo machinists, twenty- 
eight foundrymen and twenty-one 
patternmakers. The aver- 
age monthly turnover has 
been but 1.25 per cent. Four 
of the plants had from ten 
to thirteen in training, while 
at the other extreme are two 
employing but one each. At 
the end of the first year, 
125 applications were on 
file, but two years later 
these had mounted to 320, 
of whom 125 wished to 
become machinists and sixty 
had their eyes on a trades 
training as foundrymen. 
Seventy-four per cent. of 
these had enjoyed a year or 
more in high school; in 
fact, one-third of them were 
high school graduates. 
__ This in a community of 
communities, where many small shops 
are too specialized to give the required 
all-round practical experience to 
make all-round mechanics, and where 
one State board of education, five 
local boards and the International 
Correspondence Schools co-operate 
to give the related trades instruction 
in the classroom. This was all brought 
about by voluntary participation 
through the employers’ own organiza- 
tion and initiative, the Tri-Cities 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

About 1903, the Milwaukee metal 
trades surveyed the situation and lo- 
cated twenty-five plants training 217 
boys; to-day, between 1,300 and 
1,400 apprentices attend the Mil- 
waukee vocational school every week. 
In the interim, a committee of twelve 
employers and twelve representatives 
of labor had joined in supporting a 
proposed State law which went into 
effect in 1911 and which eventually 
led to the establishment of an ap- 
prenticeship department in 1915, 
attached to the State Industrial Com- 
mission. During 1926 a total of 841 
new indentures were entered into, 
over sixty different trades employed 
apprentices, and about 750 employ- 
ers were indenturing young men. On 

(Continued on page 38) 
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F oreign Investment ‘Irend 


is toward Industry 


k OR fourteen years the flood 
of American foreign invest- 
ments has been unabated. For 
the past four years, the average an- 
nual investment has been over a bil- 
lion dollars a year. In 1927, we 
placed abroad over $2,000,000,000. 
Since the outbreak of the War, we 
have put about $10,500,000,000 into 
foreign loans. But we have been 
apt to accept this stupendous finan- 
cial development very uncritically 
and have shut our eyes to the fact 
that the greater part of our money 
was being loaned to governmental 
agencies, while less than a third has 
been invested in productive economic 
enterprise. 

The result has been the creation of 
a top-heavy financial structure, 
which has prevented American in- 
vestors from participating in the 
profits of foreign enterprise, and has 
tended to identify American interests 
with the political stability of various 
unstable governments. Only in the 
last three years has there been a 
definite trend away from American 
loans to foreign governments. Only 
in 1927 did we actually invest more 
of our money in foreign corporate 
issues than in foreign administrative 
agencies. It is too early yet to say 
whether the figures of 1927 repre- 
sent a permanent change in our for- 
eign investment policy. Certainly, if 
the mooted project to finance Ger- 
man reparations and the inter-Ally 
debts by a $2,000,000,000 loan to 
Germany succeeds, it will put back 
the hands of the clock as far as the 
investing public is concerned by 
absorbing American capital in a 
fundamental political enterprise. 


N this situation, one of the great- 

est needs of the modern American 
investor is an expert qualitative an- 
alysis of our foreign loans. Without 
it, he is in the dark, and tends to 
follow slogans rather than sound 
economic and financial principles. 
He becomes “Germany conscious” or 
“Poland conscious” or “Brazil con- 
scious,” in much the same way and 
for much the same motives that he 
becomes conscious of Lucky Strikes 
or of halitosis. Lured by the rush of 
gross figures and broad generaliza- 
tions, he plumps his money on Ger- 
many, Poland or Brazil, without 
considering the political risk of his 
venture and ‘without considering 
whether an investment of a more 


By John Carter 


direct economic nature might not 
bring him greater profits with equal 
security. 

He has been led into a loose habit 
of citing gross figures of the sort 
which prompt no less an authority 
than Dr. Max Winkler, vice-presi- 
dent, of Berton, Griscom & Company 
to make the observation that “we 
have within thirteen years become a 
creditor nation to the extent of 
about $25,600,000,000, as compared 
with about $18,000,000,000 or $20,- 
000,000,000 of Great Britain’s in- 
vestments at their peak.” 

Nothing could be more deceptive 
than such generalizations. For ex- 
ample, this magic figure of $25,600,- 
000,000 shrinks considerably under 
scrutiny. In the first place, it in- 
cludes $10,500,000,000 of war debts 








OR the first time in the 

history of American fi- 
nancing, private loans to 
foreign countries have just 
exceeded a billion dollars for 
a half year. In the second 
quarter corporate issues were 
greater than government 
issues by over $96,000,000. 
It’s a case of “bigger and 
better” loans. 








due to the United States Government. 
These cannot be considered as in- 
vestments; at best they are mortga- 
ges on the good behavior of other 
nations toward our national policies ; 
in fact, their most notable dividends 
to date have been domestic contro- 
versy and international illwill. They 
are not economic assets in any sense. 

There still remains a figure of 
fourteen odd billions in private Am- 
erican investments abroad, whereas 
in 1913 we owed five billions and had 
a total foreign investment of about 
$2,625,000,000. But the figure of 
fourteen billion dollars is only ap- 
proximate. The Department of 
Commerce puts the total at between 
$12,500,000,000 and $13,500,000,000. 
At all events, on the basis of official 
statistics, supplemented by Wink- 
ler’s estimates for 1927, it seems 


clear that in the period 1914-1917, 
inclusive, the American public in- 
vested $10,713,797,000 in foreign 
securities. (These are net figures, 
after deducting all refundings. ) 

It will be of interest to the busi- 
ness man and to the student of eco- 
nomics to learn that of this stupen- 
dous total less than a third—$3,249,- 
055,000—represents an actual invest- 
ment in productive enterprise, while 
$7 464,724,000 represents loans to 
foreign governments, . provinces, 
municipalities of government con- 
troled industries. 


There is no intention here of dis- 
paraging loans to foreign govern- 
ments. The point is that such trans- 
actions, from the business point of 
view, are mere loans, drawing in- 
terest and assuring principal, which 
convey no participation in productive 
enterprise and no share in industrial 
profits. Moreover, being political 
loans they are at the mercy of politi- 
cal conditions and in view of the 
still unsettled state of international 
society cannot be said to be gilt- 
edged investments. 


SSUMING, even, that our en- 
tire pre-war investment of $2,- 
500,000,000, plus, was in corporate 
securities, our total economic power, 


as represented in our foreign loans is 
well under $6,000,000,000. 


Ignoring the war debts, it is of 
interest to analyze more closely our 
investments in the 1914-1917 period. 
In those fourteen years we invested 
in European government $3.65 to 
every $1 in European industry ; $1.22 
in Canadian government to every $1 
in Canadian industry; $1.64 in 
Latin-American government to every 
$1 in Latin-American industry ; $1.50 
in the government of American pos- 
sessions to every $1 in their industry ; 
$3.63 in Far Eastern (including 
Australian) governments to $1 in 
Far Eastern enterprise. 

The figures are best summarized 
as follows: 


AREA Loans 
Government Enterprise 

Europe ...... $4,252,248,000 $1,218,169,000 

ie ehauws 1,218,169,000 1,025,714,000 

Latin-America 1,277,629,000 778,386,000 
U. S. Pos- 

sessions .... 90,703,000 61,743,000 

Far East..... 597,078,000 165,043,000 





Tora. 
(1914-1927) $7,464,792,000 $3,249,055,000 
There are, however, indications 
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tnat the investment tide has turned 
and that we are now beginning to 
put more of our money into produc- 
tive enterprise and less into govern- 
mental securities. For example, at 
the end of 1926 the proportions stood 
as follows, as compared with those 
at the end of 1927: 


Dollars Loaned to Government 
per Dollar Loaned to Industry 


1926 1927 
AREA (cumulative) (cumulative) 
Rr rere $6.05 $3.65 
SS eee 1.64 1.22 
Latin-America ...... 1.50 1.64 
ae Re ere 3.79 3.63 
U. S. Possessions.... 1.35 1.50 


It will be seen that 1927 marked 
a profound reorientation of our for- 
eign investments. In that year we 
loaned abroad, according to Dr. 
Winkler, $2,071,945,109. While ac- 
cepting this figure as tentative, pend- 
ing official confirmation from the 
Department of Commerce, it is wise 
to accept it with great caution. 

For example, Dr. Winkler includes 
under the head of American invest- 
ments in corporate issues, the fol- 
lowing items: $1,500,000 donated by 
American interests to the London 
Dental Clinic ; $1,500,000 donated to 
the Royal Free Hospital of London; 
a gift of $2,000,000 by an American 
group for the construction and en- 
dowment of the League of Nations’ 
Library at Geneva; and $125,000 
paid by American interests for a 
Titian painting in France. 


ITH this reservation, one may 

accept his statement, that in 
1927, $1,141,393,432 of American 
money was invested in foreign cor- 
porations to $930,560,677 loaned to 
foreign government agencies. 

A recapitulation of the trend of 
our foreign investments shows that 
this marks a revolution in our financ- 
ing. It is recorded the first time 
since 1913 when our investments in 
corporate issues have exceeded our 
loans to governments. 

The proportion, last year, has been 
approximately as follows: 


Loaned to Governments 


for every $1 
Year in Corporate issues 
_, Ba eres eer rrr $ 3.75 
BREE CPR ears Sa ct fener 10.50 
SE eer en 6.50 
eer 4.81 
EE ain chee ohn pile Das nn 1.11 
i he ee 3.53 
A chcceMbeinshe tah tas 2.49 
ee eer 3.82 
MR. cc hcinvesrernarcan.cisicers 2.47 
RR ee 2.50 
SS Sees eae 5.14 
SHURE GA Baron ae eae 1.93 
RE ree ee ere 1.08 
Invested Abroad 
for every $1 
loaned to Governments 
ST chnnktesudnisennateus 1.23 





*During this period about $1,000,000,000 
was loaned to the Allies and associated 
Governments by the United States. 


The volume of the investment tide 


has correspondingly varied. The 
figures are given in thousands of 
dollars : 


Governments Corporations 


BO séeheeade $ 29,794 $ 7,978 
a ear 734,345 59,649 
BED cicnceehee 974,099 149,230 
| ee. FP 567,715 118,432 
a 14,845 13,270 
, fae 438,439 123,884 
Te 372,133 147,960 
Fa 512,000 134,296 
ee 485,566 196,710 
.. See 295,302 118,359 
eee 776,735 151,757 
roe 648,573 336,806 
Sree 594,412 550,600 
SOE -Akwskdare 930,560 1,141,393 


T will be observed that our cor- 

porate investments of the last three 
years account for two-thirds of the 
total corporate investment of the 
last fourteen years. It is obvious, 
however, that even this development 
must be scrutinized. For example, a 
large part of our corporate invest- 
ment in Europe since 1924 has been 
to Germany. In the last three years 
we ‘have invested $532,131,000 {in 
German industry against $591,280,- 
000 similarly invested in the same 
period in all the rest of Europe. As 
German industry, in the last analysis, 
still rests under the reparations bur- 
den of the Dawes plan, it will be seen 
that our corporate investment in 
Germany is subject to qualification 
by the Allied claims on Germany 
and that in case of default political 
pressure would be brought to bear to 
give priority to the Dawes payments, 
while the American investor would 
be left holding the bag. 

Another observation to be made 
is that in Latin-America and the Far 
East, the two most valuable areas for 
economic exploitation, we are still 
tending to lend money to govern- 
ments rather than to invest money in 
corporate enterprise. Only in 1925 
and 1927 have we invested as much 
as $50,000,000 in Far Eastern cor- 
porations. 

Not since 1920 have we invested 
more money in Latin-American en- 
terprise than we have loaned to 
Latin-American governments. From 
1914 to 1919, inclusive, Latin- 
America turned to us for money to 
finance commercial investments; 
since then, however, the tendency has 
been towards governmental loans. 
Over $600,000,000 was loaned to 
Latin-American governments, in the 
last two years, as against $220,000,- 
000 invested in Latin-American en- 
terprise. We invested more money 
in Latin-American corporations in 
1915 than we did in any subsequent 
year until 1927. 

Even in the case of Canada, only 
in the last three years have we in- 
vested more in corporate issues than 
we have loaned to Canadian govern- 
ments. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it 
is impossible to ‘generalize intelli- 
gently on the subject of our foreign 
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investments. The statistics cited in 
this article are entirely provisional 
and are open to revision or challenge. 
It is certain, however, that any esti- 
mate of our gross foreign invest- 
ments must take into account the 
fact that at least two-thirds of the 
total are loans to governments, muni- 
cipalities, provinces, etc. Only an 
expert, official, and qualitative analy- 
sis of our remaining investments— 
many of which are in public utilities, 
industrial bonds, loans to banks, 
etc.—will suffice to demonstrate the 
extent to which the American in- 
vestor stands to profit from the dol- 
lars which he has contributed towards 
the economic rehabilitation of the 
world. 

Only the ignorance of the American 
public, coupled to the traditional 
timidity of capital, can account for 
the present top-heavy condition of 
our foreign investments. For there 
is no sound economic, financial or 
political reason why American capital 
abroad should prefer interest to 
profits, when intelligent investment 
can secure both. The past fourteen 
years have given us an extensive— 
as well as expensive—education in 
foreign investment. That we are be- 
ginning to profit from this educa- 
tion is suggested by increased pro- 
portion of our wealth which we are 
investing in foreign enterprise. 





“Service” 
Fakes 


NE of the commonest member- 
ship plans promoted in recent 
years is that followed by many so- 
called “Automobile Service Compa- 
nies.” Some of these projects ex- 
tend over the country but most are 
operated locally or concentrated in 
one or two thickly populated districts. 
The method used is to solicit by 
mail and to employ solicitors who 
approach car owners on the streets. 
Implication is made that the service 
contract includes a complete insur- 
ance policy from fire and theft, etc., 
and that discounts can be obtained 
on purchases of accessories, gas and 
oil. 

Statement concerning legal ser- 
vices furnished by the company to 
members have led prospects to be- 
lieve that the company would be 
responsible for all damages caused 
by contract holder’s car. 

According to the Better Business 
Bureau the policy usually consists 
of a personal accident policy of very 
limited coverage which does not pro- 
tect the holder against liability, 
property damage or loss by fire or 
theft. The legal services generally 
represent the giving of legal advice 
and assistance and do not cover the 
contract holder in the event of suit 
for damages caused by his car. 









Camp Grande in 
El Paso offers 
tourists a com- 
plete motor-hotel 


Tourist-Camps “De Luxe” 
in the Southwest 


BOUT five years ago a fel- 
low with an old automobile 
and no job set out to drive 

from Philadelphia to Chicago. After 
his first day’s travel he began to notice 
here and there signs in front of farm 
houses and suburban homes inform- 
ing the passersby that tourists would 
be accommodated. Some of the places 
offered meals and lodging; others 
mentioned only lodging. By the time 
he reached Eastern Ohio these signs 
became frequent. It looked as 
though everyone who had a house 
along the road was anxious to rent 
rooms to tired travelers. 

This motorist traveled in overalls ; 
and because he found it necessary 
to get out and perform frequent 
service on his rather ancient convey- 
ance, he soon became both dirty and 
greasy. Also, he began to take note 
of the fact that his cash was running 
low. Because his appearance damp- 
ened the enthusiasm with which he 
was received at hotels, he decided to 
try the roadside accommodations. 


E drove until he saw a white 

farm home with a big orchard 

back of it, and shade trees in front. 

A little sign hung near the mail-box 

and read, “Tourists Taken In,” It 

was easy to decide to spend the night 
here. 

When he sat down to cold supper 
the farmer’s wife explained that her 
family was accustomed to eating 
cold meals at night and the guest 
agreed that it was a great idea— 
saved the women work and made life 
easier. That night he discovered 
that the art of snoring is by no means 
monopolized by traveling salesmen 
and that all pasteboard walls are not 
confined to hotels. 

The next morning, after eating an 





By Ruel McDaniel 


appetizing breakfast, he asked for a 
bill. He winced when his host 
charged him $8. Not until then did 
he realize the full significance of the 
sign on the mail-box. 

The experience set this tourist 
thinking. The more he investigated, 
the more opportunity he believed 
there was for someone who would 
treat motor tourists fairly. Before 
he reached the western boundary of 
Ohio he found a fellow who was 
operating a little fishing camp, who 
wanted to move out. It had a num- 
ber of crude, though comfortable, 
cottages and shacks on it. 

He leased the property and opened 
a tourist’s camp. He provided a 
place where travelers could cook their 
meals, if they did not wish to eat 
in the dining hall. He furnished 
bedding for those who did not have 
any and cottages for those who had 
their equipment. He charged a nom- 
inal fee, depending upon the service. 
He made a profit out of his camp 
that Summer, and as a consequence 
many other camps sprang up. 

This success gave a cross-roads 
merchant the idea. He saw that the 
camp was drawing trade, that each 
camping party spent money for pro- 
visions. Near his store he had a 
large lot well shaded with trees. He 
erected a “community” cooking shed 
and placed a sign by the roadside, in- 
forming motorists they could camp 
there free. 

Travelers, who carried their own 
camping equipment, took advantage 
of this offer; and almost every night 
during the Summer there were from 
two or three to a dozen campers in 
the lot. And just as the merchant 
thought, they spent money with him. 


They would use his camp site and 
water, then in compensation buy 
their supplies from him. The idea 
brought in from $10 to $100 a day 
in extra sales. 

That made it difficult for the first 
camp owner to get patrons. Why 
should a motorist pay him for camp- 
ing when down the road a few miles 
was just as good a site free? About 
the middle of the second season the 
operator of the original camp sold 
out and resumed his drive to Chicago. 

About this time something else 
happened. About eight miles from 
the merchant’s camp there is a thriv- 
ing little resort town. The Lincoln 
Highway goes through it. Town 
business men noted tourists were 
passing by and stopping with the 
cross-roads merchant. Something 
ought to be done, they decided. That 
something was a free tourist camp. 


CORNER of the park was set 
aside, cottages were erected 
and a community kitchen was estab- 
lished. A clear, cool stream ran 
through the camp Signs along the 
highway for 50 miles let it be known 
that all of this was free. So the cross- 
roads merchant lost the greater part 
of his trade. 

Thus has the tourist camp industry 
progressed or evolved from one tem- 
porary stage to another until to-day 
it is one of the most important in- 
dustries awaiting development. And 
that development has made surpris- 
ing strides. Take Camp Grande, of 
El Paso, or Grand Courts, in San 
Antonio. Not only does the tourist 


camp idea give promise of being an 
industry, but it threatens to create 
within the hotel industry a revolu- 
tion nearly as radical as that which 
Prohibition wrought. 
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Four years ago there was a tour- 
ists’ camp fad. A town or city which 
did not have its free tourists’ accom- 
modations was behind the times. In 
many of the smaller towns the tour- 
ists’ camp occupied the best part of 
the public park. Business men co- 
operatively supported such camps to 
induce motorists to stop and spend 
money. 

These camps were profitable for a 
while. By the time some municipali- 
ties were waking up to the advan- 
tages of having a free camp ground, 
some of the pioneers in the idea 
began to ask if the thing was practi- 
cal. Finally they knew and closed 
the camps. The secretary of a 
Southwestern business men’s club 
gave the reason: 


“The results were not nearly so 
fine as we had anticipated. At first 
the camp attracted a lot of wonderful 
folks: men and their families who 
were out for a week or two to enjoy 
life and see some of the country. 
They would stop with us a day or 
sometimes two days, see the scenic 
spots we had, spend their money lib- 
erally and go on to the next stop. 
With the increase in motor travel, 
however, there came an undesirable 
contingent. Motor touring has al- 
most killed the fraternity of railroad 
hoboes, because many have bargained 
for junk automobiles and travel the 
highways. Free tourists’ camps be- 
came their ‘meat.’ Naturally when 
this class of people began to haunt 
the camps, the desirable tourists left. 
Thus the result defeated the very 
thing that created the free camp. No 
town wants to invite tramps.” 


FARMER who owns a country 
store reports a similar experi- 
ence. He opened a free camp ground 
for motorists, feeling that he could 
sell butter, eggs, milk and foods from 
his store in sufficient quantities to 
make the plan pay. And it did, for 
a time. Eventually, however, ‘the 
tramps arrived. The farmer began 
to miss his chickens; and two or 
three times his cows were dry in the 
morning when the hands went out 
to milk. Finally someone broke into 
the store. The “guests” were neither 
paying rent nor buying supplies. The 
only way he could rid his place and 
his community of the “boarders” was 
to close the camp, which he did. He 
never re-opened it. 


But there must be camps for mo- 
torists. According to the estimate 
of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation more than 44,000,000 people 
—over a third of the nation—are tak- 
ing vacation motor tours this Sum- 
mer. In addition, a great many 
people travel by automobile when 
they have some place to go, rather 
than travel by train. And all of 


these motor travelers demand a serv- 
ice that is different from that which 
hostelries and others catering to the 


ordinary traveler have been giving. 
Hotels in many instances realize this 
and are meeting the demand. The 
free tourists’ camps are giving place 
to the modern camp hotel, where the 
motorist pays a reasonable fee for 
the privilege of providing his own 
equipment and sleeping in a camp 
cottage or of using the camp’s equip- 
ment and service. 

These 44,000,000 motorists will 
spend the sum of $3,500,000,000— 
enough to finance a war. The mod- 
ern camp hotel is going to get some 
of this business; and that enormous 
sum is going to attract business men 
to this new industry. 

Grande Courts, San Antonio, 
Texas, will give an idea of the pos- 
sibilities. This camp was built in 
1926 by Lon P. Piper. He combined 
the service which a motor tourist 








HIS Summer there are 

about 44 million people 
awheel who will spend 4 
billion dollars in travel and 
recreation. They are not 
seeking free camps, for many 
“pay as they go.” A new 
idea has been worked out to 
accommodate these tourists 
that will have a_ general 
application. 








wants and the conveniences of the 
commercial hotel. He eliminated the 
features that had already eliminated 
the free camp ground and the low- 
priced camp. 

He constructed the camp in Mis- 
sion style, built in units, consisting 
of rows of connected apartments, and 
wide courts. There are eleven rows 
of apartments and courts and there 
are seven apartments to the row. 
The front of the camp extends nearly 
a block along an important thorough- 
fare. The units are one-story high. 

Across the back of the enclosure 
is a string of garages. There is a 
garage number to correspond with 
each apartment. When a person 
rents an apartment the garage is in- 
cluded. Each apartment opens on a 
flower-covered court which also con- 
tains the driveway. 

Some living units contain three 
rooms; others four. The smaller 
type consists of combination living 
room and bedroom, dining room, 
kitchen and shower bath. The larger 
type has two bedrooms. Every 
apartment is comfortably and com- 
pletely furnished. 

There is a dresser, table, ample 
chairs, gas range, floor lamp, electric 
lights, rugs, bed—all completely fur- 
nished as in the modern hotel room. 

The three-room unit rents at $2.50 
per day, $15 per week or $40 by the 
month. The larger unit rents at $4 
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by the day, $20 per week and $50 
per month. 

“Although our camp hotel is more 
economical than the average modern 
hotel,” says Mr. Piper, “we do not 
run it on an economy basis. That 
is, we do not want people to come 
here just because they can live 
cheaper than in hotels. We mean to 
induce them to come by offering 
them certain services that they can- 
not get in the average hotel.” 

This camp constitutes a complete 
community. Mr. Piper operates a 
restaurant, grocery store, market, 
a service garage and filling station. 
Across the street he has a small 
tourists’ hotel, differing from the 
camp only in that it has single rooms 
rather than complete apartments. 
This is for the use of those tourists 
who neither wish to cook nor to 
maintain a complete home. 


A similar hotel camp, though 
smaller, has been built in Corpus 
Christi. 

During the Summer of 1927 all 
apartments were filled by 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The rest of the 
year the enterprise operates to about 
90 per cent. capacity. In Winter 
about 75 per cent. of the apartments 
are rented on weekly or monthly 
terms, while in Summer practically 
all are taken by the day. 


— enterprises are more profit- 
able in the South and Southwest 
where there is considerable tourist 
travel the year round; but according 
to Mr. Piper’s theory, there is a 
place for a modern tourist camp 
hotel in nearly every important 
center; because many people travel 
by automobiles in preference to 
other modes of transportation, and 
whether they are tourists or are 
merely on business, they demand the 
specialized service. 


A guest of the Grande Courts, the 
president of a bank in Ohio and the 
owner of a factory, explained why 
he favored the hotel camp: 


“When a man and his family travel 
by automobile they are not dressed 
to show off. They are taking things 
easy and dress comfortably as part of 
their enjoyment. But we find a lot 
of hotel clerks who seemingly do not 
appreciate that. We prefer the camp 
hotel because we know that we will 
have no trouble about our car. 

“We like our own cooking and go 
to restaurants only when it is im- 
perative. But you can’t cook in a 
hotel room; and to get out and hunt 
an apartment for just a night or even 
for a week is out of the question. 
We may stay here for a night, a week 
or a month. We cook our meals and 
spend the night or the week as we 
wish, and enjoy all the comforts of 
a hotel, plus many comforts that we 
get only in our home.” 

That is why this camp hotel indus- 
try has a future. 
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This 
Competition 


is the one 
to Watch! 


By Donald A. Laird, Ph. D. 
Colgate Psychological Laboratory 


N New Year’s week in 1926 a 
] forty-six year old president of 

an up-State bank in New York 
was visiting with his whice headed, 
feeble father who founded the bank. 
“We're still the biggest bank in the 
county,” he told his father. “Got 
competition licked to a frazzle!” 

“You’re looking the wrong way, 
son,” replied the old gentleman, his 
head shaking either from disapproval 
or a palsied age. “Growth should 
be gauged by how much better your 
institution does its job, not by keep- 
ing its distance ahead of others in the 
field.” 

That idea got across and in New 
Year’s week of 1927 it was a changed 
bank. 

The real competitor is not others 
in the field; it is the past record. 
Whether institution or individual, it 
is the past accomplishments in serv- 
ice that are the competition to be 
outstripped. 


T OO many are watching the other 
fellow and letting their own past 
achievements lick them in competi- 
tion. 

There is a sequel to this little es- 
say. More recently, I was discussing 
the banker father and son con- 
versation with a general agent for an 
insurance company at Binghamton. 
“T’ve been leading the New York 
State agencies for more than a year,” 
he said, “but perhaps I am losing out 
to this real competitor.” Two days 
later I received the following brief 
and laconic note from him which I 
had to study a few minutes before 
I knew what he was driving at: 
“That competition had me licked and 
I didn’t realize it. Thanks.” 

Yesterday I received a letter from 
him. He asked if I recalled the 
banker and his son. For the last 
nine months in 1927, he said, he had 
tried to beat his own past record 
every month and had not watched 
outside competition. Result: His in- 
come tax this year is greater than his 
net income last year. And on a 
purely commission job! 

He has grasped part of the point. 
Perhaps when I send him a copy of 
this he will fathom the remainder: 


8 
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Two-Line Editorials 


RAD MAR ARAMRAR 


Who said business and politics 


dont mix? 
* * x 


Ford finds coming back hard. 
x * * 


Now looks as if it may not be a 
tame campaign. 
os 
For the long pull, consider. the best 


oil stocks. 
x * x 


Owen D. Young is not an of fice- 


seeker. But office may seek him. 
* * * 
Radio stock bulls still are. 


eee 
Two of New York’s big bank pres- 


idents have had a breakdown. Suc- 


cess costs. 
*x* * x 


Gold exports may be near over, 
but heavy imports are improbable. 


* * * 
Rubber looks cheap. 
2-2 
“New Life Insurance Breaks Rec- 
ords.” Gratifying. 
* 2.2 


This time next year it will take 
more than six trout to get Coolidge 
on the front page. Sic transit! 

x * x 

Is Mussolini tiring? 

* * * 

Chicago has been throwing the 

bulls in Wall Street. 
“ss 

Now New York has bootleg call 
money! It’s name is “Loans for 
others.” 





Betting odds are reported as 2\4 
to one on Hoover. 
* * x 


Chain stores may make few 
friends in a community but they do 
make money. 

* * * 


Skyrocketed air stocks have had 
spills. 
x * x 
Junk dealers have named a “Czar.” 
What price progress? 
* * * 


Still fiercer auto competition looms 
ahead. 
* 2 © 
Domestic refrigeration is booming 
as never before. 
x ok x 
Money by and by will be made in 


Mexico. 
* * * 


By combination, Britannia plans to 
rule the waves—of ether. 
e's 


Hotel building has been overdone 
in New York and certain other cities. 
* * 


A shipping revival soon will be tak- 
ing the ways. 
i 
“Illness Costs Americans $15,000,- 
000,000 Yearly.” Much of it avoid- 
able. 
* * * 
Has your corporation bought an 
executive airship yet? 
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The real competitor is your past rec- 
ord of service. ‘ 

The saddest spectacle in business 
is the man who appreciates financially 
and depreciates personally. The one 
does not take care of the other; both 
have to be watched and developed. 

The world has progressed tremend- 
ously in the last five years. He who 
takes pride in having held his own 
has only an empty brag for he has 
actually got behind standing still. 

The parade of life and industry 
moves. So must institutions and in- 
dividuals, else they are whipped by 
their real competitor—the past mea- 
sure of their service. 

Personal appreciation, not. the 
other fellow’s depreciation ! 


EVENTY per cent. of the sales 

in the average shop are made 
between 12 and 4. Only 10 per cent. 
of the sales are made between 8.30 
and 11. Only 10 per cent. are made 
between 11 and 12, and the remaining 
10 per cent. are made between 4 
and 5. 

As a result, some stores are ad- 
vertising to bring customers earlier 
in the day. They are advertising 
special morning sales. 

Others are shortening the hours. 
They are opening at 10 o’clock in- 
stead of 9. They are cutting down 
the time for lunch. Many are closing 
all day Saturday during July and 
August. This suits the employees 
and does not decrease the sales, 
—Efficiency Magazine (London). 





“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


By The Editor 


It took such men as A. P. Sloan, Walter W. Chrysler 
and C. W. Nash years to learn how to delegate authority, 
declares an automobile man familiar with these leaders. 
.-» states that W. C. Durant has never learned and is 
even to-day occupying himself with 


Len Mn Durant Motors’ duties which could 
TO DELEGATE _ easily be entrusted to others. America 
RESPONSIBILITY 


has had many men of this caste. Con- 
spicuously able themselves, they early learned to work 
prodigiously and got into the habit of attending person- 
ally to everything. Sloan still works incessantly; Nash 
nearly always can be found industriously at work at his 
plant ; but Chrysler has in recent years built up an organi- 
zation which permits him greater freedom than formerly. 
All three, this friend added, now know how to hand over 
authority to others. 

Giants who fail to master this art never reach the limit 
of their possibilities—and often they die before their 
time. Rockefeller early in life had gumption enough to 
select partners and to place responsibilities on their shoul- 
ders. Judge Gary summed up the secret of large-scale 
management in these three words: “Organize, deputize, 
supervise.” Was he not right? 


*x * x 


Success, for most of us, must consist of doing ordinary 
things extraordinarily well. 


xk * * 


Anger, like any other explosive, must be regulated to be 

effective. 
a ae 

Why are youthful executives in demand? ‘What is in- 
fusion of new blood expected to accomplish? Experi- 
ence has taught that age usually opposes changes; youth 
advocates them. More business concerns have lost out by 
making too few changes than by mak- 


Lady ing too many changes. Had Henry 
CHANGES; Ford scrapped his old car much sooner, 
AGE DOESN’T 


as advocated by his more youthful as- 
sociates, he unquestionably would have been better off 
to-day. Age says, ‘Let well enough alone.” Youth says, 
“Let’s try something new.” Age seeks that which is rest- 
ful; youth is restless. In few lines of modern industry 
or business is it possible to stand still, to stay in old grooves, 
to adhere to old methods and old merchandise without be- 
ing left behind in America’s swiftly-moving procession. 
Thus it is that progressive organizations vigilantly seek 
out new blood and new brains, men not wedded to the 
past but eager to meet present-day demands and conditions 
and to prepare for to-morrow. Happily circumstanced is 
the ambitious, brainy, industrious youth who finds his lot 
cast in this most progressive of countries. 


C omnmens 


The selection of John J. Raskob as the chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee should have a reassur- 
ing influence upon business sentiment. With Herbert 
Hoover as the Republican standard bearer and the chair- 
man of General Motors Finance Com- 


RASKOB’S . . dn» 
SELECTION mittee managing Governor Smith’s 
SHOULD HELP campaign, nothing disturbing to indus- 
BUSINESS 


try and employment should occur in 
the political arena between now and November. Never 
before has either political party induced a man of such 
eminence in the business world to accept a political office 
of this kind. It can be interpreted as a triumph for Gov- 
ernor Smith’s winning personality. The achievement is 
the more remarkable because Mr. Raskob has been an 
avowed Republican. He shares Governor Smith’s religious 
views—he is a devout Catholic, knighted by the Pope— 
and shares, also, the Democratic candidate’s views on Pro- 
hibition. Presumably, he will carry with him the influ- 
ence of the powerful du Pont family identified with Gen- 
eral Motors, notwithstanding that they, like Mr. Raskob, 
heretofore have been Republicans. 

Whatever may be said for the choice from a strictly 
political point of view, it must be regarded as a master- 
stroke from the business point of view. Mr. Raskob is 
universally recognized as a man of exceptional financial 
talent, trustworthy, of unimpeachable character. It is 
significant, too, that Governor Smith has induced a well- 
known Wall Street banker, Colonel H. H. Lehman, to 
become the director of finance during the campaign. Here, 
again, Governor Smith’s faculty for drawing to himself 
weighty friends can be discerned. 

Both parties have taken cognizance of the important 
part business now plays in America’s life. The Republi- 
cans nominated, not a politician or a lawyer, but a prac- 
tical business man of mechanical training. If elected, Mr. 
Hoover will be a new type in the White House, a strictly 
business type, a man accustomed to handling large affairs, 
a dynamic exponent of business efficiency. Thus did the 
Republicans pay tribute to modern business. And now 
the Democratic Party—or at least Governor Smith—has 
named a leading executive of one of the very largest in- 
dustrial enterprises in America as director-in-chief of the 
campaign, with a Wall Street banker in charge of finance. 

Surely it is reasonable to assume, under these circum- 
stances, that the campaign will be conducted on a higher 
and less disruptive plane than, unfortunately, other presi- 
dential campaigns have been conducted. 


* * xX 


Goodwill towards others makes for your own good 
health. 


. & a 
Competence spells a competency. 
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In the battle between Federal Reserve and speculative 
borrowers, public support should be accorded the bank 
authorities. That stock market operators went too far in 
inciting wild speculation cannot be questioned by anyone 

familiar with the facts. Had nothing 


DE aAL been done to check the orgy, condi- 
RESERVE tions inviting inevitable disaster would 
AUTHORITIES 


have been created. The Federal Re- 
serve Board acted within its legitimate sphere when it 
sanctioned, first, one, then another and then another in- 
crease in the official rediscount rate. Quotations for 
many stocks were being unreasonably inflated; specula- 
tion on a wholly unprecedented scale was being whooped 
up; brokers’ borrowings were expanded beyond five bil- 
lions of dollars, a total never before even approached ; 
banks were drawing more and more heavily upon the 
Reserve institutions for funds to enable them to finance 
marginal speculation in stocks; the Reserve System’s 
ratio of reserve was being rapidly reduced ; almost $500,- 
000,000 in gold had gone out of the country—and the 
end of the Wall Street jamboree was not in sight. It 
had become imperative to bring about more rational con- 
diitons. The authorities have not acted precipitately, but 
with moderation. If those mainly responsible for work- 
ing up the speculative fever which spread all over the 
country are wise, they will not make it necessary to raise 
the rediscount rate a fourth time. Excesses inevitably 
beget evils, and evils beget disaster. That there will be a 
return to sanity in the stock market is certain: it will 
come either voluntarily or by compulsion from above. It 
should come voluntarily. 


* * * 


Infusing the material with the spiritual—s not that the 
summation of all success? 
* * * 


Often you meet a second-rate business man who de- 
clares, with an air of pomposity, “I haven’t any time to 
read.” Usually the man who hasn’t time to read hasn’t 
time to succeed. Every line of business is to-day influ- 

enced by a thousand factors. No in- 
SUCCESSFUL se ee 
BUSINESS dividual can equip himself to make the 
MEN most intelligent decisions unless he de- 
READ ‘ ; ; 

votes considerable time to ascertain- 
ing, through reading, what is going on. Rarely is it suffi- 
cient for an executive to read only what is happening in 
his own line. To cultivate breadth of background, and 
to analyze efficiently his own problems and prospects, he 
must read at least one well-rounded business publication 
in order to detect developments which will affect his own 
line. 

The lawyer or doctor or engineer or chemist who de- 
clared, “I haven’t any time to read,” would be shunned 
by clients because they would know he could not pos- 
sibly be abreast of the times, equipped to utilize to the 
best advantage the latest discoveries. Business to-day has 
become as difficult to master as any profession, and he 
who would succeed in it must so organize his affairs that 
he leaves time for reading. Only a poor organizer finds 
himself without time to read. No ambitious, progressive, 
aggressive man of affairs, eager to rise nearer the top to- 
morrow, can afford not to read periodicals and books 
calculated to increase his store of knowledge. 





One man can now drive away three trucks at a time. 
This picture, taken at the Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany’s building in Detroit, shows how it is done—two are 
piled on top of one. Surely this ranks among the most 


ome wan novel of time-saving conceptions. 
DRIVES AWAY President M. L. Pulcher made this in- 
THREE teresting statement to Forses: “The 
TRUCKS 


motor truck business is always good. 
To exist, the population of this country must have food, 
fuel, shelter and clothing, plus transportation to make 
these four essentials available. The motor truck addresses 
itself to the task of moving these things. The only pos- 
sible circumstances which could restrict the use of motor 
trucks would be shortage of money, and to talk about 
that in the United States is comparable to speaking of a 
shortage in primal energy. There just simply is no such 
thing. What distribution must have is speed, speed in 
time utility and place utility. The motor truck meets 
this need in the final movements of commodity distribu- 
tion. 

“The driveaway used to consist of one truck, and the 
average distance was about 50 miles. To-day driveaways 
cover more than 1,500 miles and truck chasses for drive- 
aways are now pyramided on top of one another to save 
time and effort. These pyramided truck driveaways ex- 
press the pressing requirement for the earning ability of 
motor truck distribution. The motor truck business can 
never be anything but good so long as there are roads to 
travel and an ever-increasing population that must be fed 
and sheltered.” 

x ok x 
To become a boss, need no bossing. 
* Ok Ok 

Very quietly but very effectively steps are being taken 
to bring about a revival of American shipping and ship- 
building. The Washington authorities are now co-oper- 
ating actively and understandingly with responsible ship- 


oO , ae 
A REVIVAL wners. Government competition 
IN SHIPPING promises to be greatly modified—in- 
IS GETTING pe TE a Ts et a A 
UNDER WAY , eliminated. Private shipping in 


terests are encouraged by the helpful 
legislation passed by the last congress. Foundations are 
now being laid to take advantage of the liberal treatment 
legalized. Before January 1, the progress made should 
be sufficient to make a very favorable impression upori 
the public, or at least that section of the public aware of 
the vital importance, from every point of view, of having 
the American flag flourish once again upon the seven 
seas. 

* * * 


Maybe more art in your business would mean more net. 


30 
He looked unhappy. I had known him as an executive 


drawing a salary reaching five figures. He always re- 
garded himself as very smart. He was fond of confiding 
how he had schemed this, that and the next advantage 

for himself. He made no secret of 


i ty ONE: | the fact that he was out for Number 
NOW HE One. His first consideration was not 
IS OUT 


the organization, but himself. I had 
often wondered how far he would go and how long he 
would last. He was able enough, only he had, as I judged 
it, a warped idea of how to play the business game. Well, 
he is now bitter, because he has been dropped from the 
organization. He couldn’t believe the president was in 
earnest when his resignation was requested, for had he 
not taken elaborate pains always to make himself appear 
as a brilliant and indispensable member of the organiza- 
tion? 

Any man who is conscientiously filling his job and 
knows he is more than earning his salary need spend no 
time or ingenuity on devising dodges to bolster up his 
standing with his employers. Sooner or later the boss 
sees below the surface and deals with men according to 
their merits. There is no permanent profit in pretense. 


* *« * 


A reader, Ralph B. Cook, a country produce dealer of 
Vicksburg, Pa., asks these questions: “What is a living 
wage? Is it a wage that enables a man to live only while 
he works? Or is it a wage that enables a man to live well 
for a year on a year’s average of em- 


a a ployment? My idea is that it should 
LIVING be the latter. But how few laborers 
wae receive it. Far too many are paid on 


the first basis, and this makes them objects of charity 
and a burden to the tradesmen and the general community 
when out of work. Labor and capital will never reach 
a perfect understanding until men are not treated as nu- 
merals but as human beings.” 

It is less true to-day than it used to be that employers 
regard workers as “numerals” and not as human beings. 
The trend unquestionably is in the right direction. But 
inconsiderate action towards employees, especially in the 
matter of dismissing those no longer young, is still far 
too rife, judging by the many bitter letters received. Dis- 
tribution, we are daily told, is the most urgent problem 
before American industry. It isn’t. The human problem, 
how to develop industry’s production of happiness among 
those serving it, is infinitely more important. 

. +s 

One large organization, the leader in its field, attributes 
its impressive growth during recent years to the introduc- 
tion of a system of profit sharing for executives. The 
organization was successful before this, but its expansion 
and its profits since have multiplied 


ATTRIBUTES : 
SUCCESS TO unprecedently. Every man holding a 
PROFIT responsible position now feels that he 
SHARING 


is working for himself as well as for 


the business. Extra hours and extra effort are enthusi- 


astically contributed. The system has more than doubled 
the remuneration ‘in most cases, but the stockholders have 
benefited even more. 

Doubts still are felt in many quarters concerning the 
wisdom of profit sharing plans embracing all classes of 
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employees, the records having shown not a few unfor- 
tunate results. But, so far as known, every well-con- 
sidered plan for letting high-ups share in increased profits. 
has worked well. So many large enterprises now share 
profits with executives that men of extraordinary ability 
are shunning positions which pay only a fixed salary and 
are joining companies which offer rewards based on 
achievement as measured by the balance sheet. 


* *« %* 


Beware of the heat! Beware of letting it kill, not you, 
but your business. When the thermometer rises, the 
temptation is strong to let effort sink. The perspiring 
executive is disposed to shrink from serious thinking; the 

salesman is inclined to stay indoors 


BEWARE rather than face torrid sunshine; the 
OF THE a : 
HEAT! clerk finds it more comfortable to sit 


idle than to dance attendance on a cus- 
tomer. But it is during testing-times that bosses can best 
get a correct line on employees. Those who exhibit little 
backbone but wilt easily and shun exertion are unfitted 
for responsibilities and for leadership, they recognize. 
One sales manager, anxious to stimulate his men to 
avoid slumping during the hot weather, took samples un- 
der his arm, went out on the firing line, worked exactly 
the same hours as prescribed for his men, and without 
calling on a single personal friend, booked more orders 
every day for two weeks than any of the men working 
under him. His example proved inspiring. Salesmen 
often complain that it is easy enough for bosses to sit in 
their comfortable offices and issue exhortations to redouble 
effort and double orders. But this go-getting sales man- 
ager demonstrated by example that sweltering weather 
needn’t be allowed to interfere with rounding up orders. 
He abundantly demonstrated that example is better than 
exhortation. 
Beware of the heat! 


* * * 
We form habits; then habits form—or deform—us. 
* * *& 

Fewer big men to-day try to play lone hands. Older- 
school leaders very often were individualists ; they formed 
their own judgements, followed their own course without 
counsel or co-operation from others. They were isolation- 
ists, so to speak, not teamworkers. 


PLAYING , 
LONE HANDS Nowadays few large enterprises are 
IS LESS un di . = A 
COMMON run dictatorially by one man—Ford is 


America’s most conspicuous exception. 
Large-scale businesses have so many ramifications, they 
are so many-sided in their activities, they involve so many 
diverse problems, that no one man can know more about 
each and every question to be decided than the combined 
brain-power of his force. Exchange of ideas has taken 
the place of edicts. Directors confer freely with the man- 
agement; presidents hold numerous conferences with 
their executives ; heads of departments keep in close touch 
with foremen, and foremen try to maintain constant con- 
tact with their men. Mussolinis don’t fit into modern 
High Finance and Big Business. Lone players have given 
place to team-players. . 


* *« * 


To be, resolutely follow a bee-line. 
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THE SIREN 
“No, thank you! There are too many graves behind you!” 
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The Cash Value of Art in Industry 


the eye of Phidias, and kitchens that 
would please Donatello, if those 
gentlemen were here to see them. 
Do I dwell too much on these two 
rooms of the house? Perhaps so. 
But I am minded to remember that 
out of the Colonial kitchen came some 
of the best designed furniture which 
America has ever produced. So good 
were these pieces of Colonial furni- 
ture and kitchen utensils that they 
have taught American painters of to- 
day a great many things about design. 
So shrewd an observer as Jacob 
Epstein on his recent visit to Amer- 
ica said that he considered Colonial 
American furniture one of the main 
sources of present day expression in 
the American painters’ art. Our 
painters have discovered the spirit of 
Colonial furniture. Our manufac- 
turers have learned little from it so 
far, save the cult of the antique and 
the period copy. 


EW epochs have a way of com- 
N ing in before most of us are 
aware of the fact. Already much of 
our industrial production, is in line 
with the best tendencies in modern 
decorative art. We are creating from 
day to day, without thinking much 
‘about it, in our factory buildings, 
skyscrapers, grain elevators, motor 
cars, and in the two rooms which I 
have mentioned so often, a modern 
American style. That the eyes of 
our art pundits, dazzled so long by 
the art of the past, and by jugglers 
of period copies, still do not see very 
well need not concern us overmuch. 
Our leading museums in spite of 
themselves, are becoming aware of 
the new spirit and are acquiring ob- 
jects and putting on exhibitions 
which a few years ago would have 
seemed to them very “commercial” 
indeed. 

What was it that finally swung the 
museums into line? In my opinion 
it was the department store. Some 
years ago I came to the conclusion 
that the department store is the 
greatest of modern museums. With- 
m the last two or three years 
our great department stores have in- 
terested themselves in modern decora- 
tive art, and they have in that short 
period done more for it than the mu- 
seums have done in all their history. 
Recent exhibitions of furniture and 
furnishings well designed for produc- 
tion by machines and admirably suited 
to the modern home have been shown 
at Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, Lord & 
Taylor’s, at Bamberger’s in Newark, 
and other stores in other parts of the 
country. 

These exhibits have been assem- 
bled and displayed at great cost, and 
they have attracted hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. The manufacturers 


(Continued from page 18) 


and the consumers of America are 
reckoning more on the example of 
these department store exhibits than 
on all the period rooms in all the 
museums of the land. These exhibi- 
tions have proclaimed a new style 
which is completely adapted—as the 
older styles cannot be—to machine 
manufacture and to the needs of the 
home of to-day. Here and there the 
museums are following the depart- 
ment store example, but they are a 
little worried about what to do next, 
whether to enter the field which the 
department store is covering so much 
better than any museum can do, or to 
retire into the past which has nour- 
ished them so long. 

For the past fifteen years the New- 
ark Museum has been trying to foster 
decorative and industrial art. It has 
done this by giving exhibits of it, the 
German decorative and industrial art 
exhibits of 1912 and 1922, the New 
Jersey ceramics and the New Jersey 
textiles shows of 1915 and 1916, the 
collection of American decorative art 
selected by the Downtown Gallery for 
Wanamaker’s Venturus show of 
1928, and a host of smaller exhibits. 

The Newark Museum for a num- 
ber of years has worked on the the- 
ory that art may exist in a teacup of 
good design as well as in a painting 
by Titian or Leonardo, and it has 
displayed a series of exhibits of pot- 
tery and porcelain, textiles, rugs, 
laces, jewelry, silverware, metal 
work, furniture and various articles 
of everyday use showing good de- 
sign and workmanship. One of the 
most interesting of these exhibits— 
that of ceramics, textiles, glassware, 
“silver,” and other articles, all pur- 
chased for from 5 to 10 cents each 
—is now on view in the Museum. 
Many of the articles in these exhibits 
were made in Newark, and in other 
parts of New Jersey, for the 
Newark Museum holds that Museum 
exhibits, like charity, should begin 
at home. Others have been gathered 
from foreign countries and other 
times, but the work of America and 
of the present day is emphasized. 


NOTHER thing which the 

museum has been doing for 
years is the lending of objects and 
pictures. Through a system of loans 
in which it collaborates with the Pub- 
lic Library, it gives artists, designers, 
craftsmen, and teachers, an oppor- 
tunity to borrow exhibit material, de- 
signs and pictures. 


Some years ago the Newark Mu- 
seum tried to interest various groups 
in this country in the formation of an 
organization similar to the British 
Design in Industries Association. 
Others have tried the same thing, but 
so far these efforts have failed. 
There is no doubt that the formation 


of such an organization would be of 
the greatest aid in stimulating a wider 
appreciation of good design and a 
consequent improvement of the indus- 
trial and decorative arts of this coun- 
try. There are no insuperable ob- 
stacles to the coming of greater inter- 
est in, more careful and more adept 
criticism of, and more generous ap- 
preciation of, the products of Amer- 
ican machines. Our machines can 
produce objects as cleverly designed 
as are those coming from other coun- 
tries. Native talent we have in abun- 
dance. Appreciation in the form of 
practical patronage would call that 
talent into use. 


HE results of that practical pa- 

tronage of art in industry are to 
be seen in what has happened in the 
case of Orrefors: glass, in the bath- 
rooms of the Crane Company, in the 
silks of the Stehli Silks Corporation, 
in the design of modern American 
automobiles, kitchen appliances, me- 
chanical refrigerators, and in a thous- 
and and one articles designed by Amer- 
ican artists and engineers for ma- 
chine production. There is every 
reason on earth why American art 
and American industry should get to- 
gether. Our annual production of 
goods in which an element of design 
enters is enormous, a textile produc- 
tion of nearly a billion, leather goods 
nearly a billion and a half dollars, 
and so on. Our public is every year 
becoming more critical of the design 
of articles of every day use. If our 
factories cannot supply their needs, 
they will buy abroad, as they are do- 
ing to-day in many fields to the tune 


of several hundred millions of 
dollars. 


The artist and the industrialist 
have much in common. I am ready 
to strengthen the statement, and say, 
as I have been saying for years, that 
the industrialist is an artist, and I 
may say here that the typical office of 
the American “big business” man, 
with its single large desk, and few 
pieces of furniture is one of our best 
modern interiors. The head of a 
large industry is a workman who has 
at his command the infinitely complex 
tool of industrial organization. The 
fact that the products of this organi- 
zation are the result of human skill 
aided by machines does not affect the 
case. These products may be works 
of art as truly as any object exhibited 
anywhere in a culture museum. The 
industrialist and the artist are, both 
of them, craftsmen producing from 
the best obtainable materials, by the 
most efficient means, products that 
are at their best perfectly adapted to 
the demand of modern men and 
women for beauty, and comfort, and 
convenience. When their product 


satisfies that demand, that is art. 
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An Executive’s Lesson 


MERICAN business having 
A entered a period of keen com- 

petition, the successful leaders 
are those who, with eyes wide open, 
are eagerly taking advantage of every 
new development to improve their 
products. They seek out the latest 
findings of scientific research and 
they do not hesitate to adopt new dis- 
coveries and methods. Those who 
fail to read the handwriting on the 
wall will eventually be forced out. 


This truth is illustrated by the re- 
cent experience of a veteran president 
of a company which manufactures a 
widely-known product. This execu- 
tive, although not exactly a member 
of the old school, was not “up” on 
the most modern methods of business 
procedure. 


This shortcoming the executive 
himself, fortunately for his stockhold- 
ers, was beginning to realize. His 
closest competitors were drawing 
ahead of him. A thorough examina- 
tion of the production records dis- 
closed the reason. The quality, and 
also the quantity, of his factory out- 
put were far below par. But he 
could not diagnose the cause. He 
was, however, convinced that some- 
thing radical must be done. 


A T the next meeting of his direc- 

tors the situation was discussed 
and it was unanimously decided to 
follow a suggestion that an industrial 
engineer, or business doctor, be called 
in. 


The engineer was given carte 
blanche—he mixed with the workers; 
he studied their movements; he 
gained their confidence. Then he be- 
gan to get results. 


It did not take this experienced 
engineer long to discover that he, like 
many of the workers, became some- 
what drowsy after working in the 
plant for a number of hours. The 
atmosphere was very close and stuffy 
and there seemed to be a lack of 
“pep” all round. 


4 your business is big enough to 
require the services of an execu- 
tive sales manager, don’t make the 
mistake that so many hundreds of 
businesses have made and make your 
star salesman the manager. 

Every time I have seen this thing 
happen the result has been the same. 
[t has robbed the business of one of 
its most important motivating influ- 
ences and made out of a good sales- 
man a rotten sales manager. 

A man who has proved his capac- 
ity on the sales firing line is first of 
all a hustler. Leg-work is as neces- 
sary to him as is milk to a baby, 
and how he loves a face to face bat- 
tle with a customer. 


By George Wolf 


His first thought was to open the 
windows, but, as there was usually 
a rather stiff breeze blowing at this 
time of the year, he was promptly 
informed that some of the workers 
objected when the “fresh air fiends” 
opened windows. There was too 
much draft, they declared—and this 
complaint, he had to admit, was jus- 
tified. 


This engineer, a leader in his pro- 
fession, was thoroughly familiar with 
the latest methods of ventilation. So 
he immediately recommended to the 
president that a battery of the most 
modern type of ventilating fans, a 
new kind operated by air-cooled 
motor, suitable for use throughout 


the year, be installed. The suggestion 
was adopted. 


To say that this simple suggestion 
immediately solved the company’s 
problems would be an exaggeration. 
but it played a very important part in 
the modernization program prescribed 
by the business doctor. It was an 
improvement thoroughly appreciated 
by the workers. The steady stream 
of pure, fresh air circulating through- 
out the plant was invigorating, it put 
new life into the men and the effect 
was soon discernible—better workers 
produced better work. 

Are you giving this very important 
problem of ventilation the considera- 
tion it deserves? 

Perfect ventilation is something 
more than providing fresh air 
through an open window or an open- 
ing in the roof—it is essentially a 
matter of removing bad air by posi- 
tive power-driven methods and in- 
troducing fresh air without causing 
objectionable drafts. 

Scientific ventilation has de- 
termined that every person needs 
2,000 cubic feet of fresh air an hour 
to preserve his health balance. If 
the air is subject to smoke, gases, 


Every Man in His 
Place 
By John Fletcher 


Chain such a man to a desk and 
you have taken from him all the joy 
there is in life, and more-than that, 
having had no training for executive 
work he is almost certain to decrease 
the efficiency of the rest of the sales 
force, for instead of telling his men 
how to sell he is almost sure to lead 
them by the hand to their customers, 


fumes, etc., then 3,000 to 6,000 cubic 
feet are necessary. 

The research laboratories of the 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company of 
Chicago, to whom we owe the inter- 
esting facts here recorded, have fig- 
ured out that these air changes are 
required by the laws of good health: 

Class of Building “i _phould, be 
Restaurant Kitchens. Every 2 minutes 
Offices and Stores...Every 5 minutes 


Factories ........... Every 5 to 10 minutes 
Residence Kitchens. .Every 2 minutes 


ee eee Every 5 to 10 minutes 
ED ninsnanenah Every 2 to 5 minutes 
PRE casa ace ds.s se Every 5 minutes 
ae Every 2 to 5 minutes 


kdnieahie Every 10 minutes 


Yes, even farm barns should be 
ventilated. An authority on dairy 
farming has stated that fresh air is 
two-thirds of a cow’s ration. 


OVABLE ventilating fans, it 

may not be generally known, 
are now used to bring relief to work- 
men in manufacturing plants who 
must endure the evils and discom- 
forts of intense heat. These movable 
fans are also being used for many 
other purposes, including the drying 
and cooling of raw materials and 
work in progress. General contractors 
use them for drying out plaster and 
concrete in buildings under con- 
struction. 


Modern garages are installing elec- 
tric ventilating machines to carry off 
the deadly carbon-monoxide fumes 
that emanate from the automobile ex- 
haust pipes. 

Public buildings, restaurants and 
theatres have discovered that purify- 
ing the air, especially during the 
Summer months, attracts more pa- 
trons. 

And, of course, every modern store 
and office building should be properly 
ventilated. 

The foregoing is a straw showing 
that the executive who keeps in- 
formed and is alert to the kaleidosco- 
pic changes now taking place will pull 
ahead of drowsy competitors. 


pull off by his brilliancy a brilliant 
sale that his subordinate has neither 
the capacity nor ability to duplicate. 
In a word, he ends in making his 
salesmen look cheap and cuts down 
the morale by a terrific percentage. 
It is just impossible for a star sales- 
man to help showing off, but if he 
does that at the expense of showing 
up the other man, the whole sales 
force becomes a demoralized mess. 





I believe that the ultimate object 
of all activities in a republic should 
be the development of the manhood 


of its citizens—John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. 





Co-ordination: Is 


employment. If the main proposal 
is deemed impractical as well as un- 
desirable, then of course the question 
of its possible effect upon unemploy- 
ment thereby is disposed of. 


R. JAVITS, in answer to 

many letters, has requested 
ForsBEs to make two explanations. 
He wants it understood that he has 
no scheme to sell, although he is will- 
ing and eager to co-operate in any 
move which industry may decide to 
take. His suggestion was not that 
he, or anybody else, organize such an 
Institute of Co-ordination but that 
the industries themselves get together 
and create their own institute. 

That, he says, is what happened 
in wartime, and it is the only way in 
which such an institute could pos- 
sibly function. It can not be granted 
any authority by the Government. 
Its control over industry must de- 
pend strictly upon the consent of the 
industries governed. 

As to whether co-ordinated action 
by industry—executives, administra- 
tors, labor and _ technicians—could 
abolish unemployment, or whether 
such co-ordination can be effected at 
all, Mr. Javits declared that it was 
not for him or anyone else to say. It 
is something to find out, he said, and 
only industry itself can find out. 

“No one,” he concluded, “could 
say beforehand just what the War 
Industries Board could accomplish, 
and no one dared to believe that it 
could accomplish half of what it ac- 
tually did. The point was that there 
was an unendurable situation and 
general agreement as to what was 
wanted, although no agreement what- 
ever as to how it might be attained. 

“Since that time we have come to 
see that poverty and unemployment 
are socially unendurable and _ that 
there can be no worth-while prosper- 
ity until they are abolished. But it is 
up to industry, not to the political 
government, to find out how. Of 
course, if industry does not tackle 
the job, political government will. It 
was not to bring industry under closer 
governmental control but to free it 
from the necessity of any political 
interference whatever, that I made 
this proposal.” 


Not only business executives but 
nationally known engineers, lawyers 
and labor organizers are interested. 
The following letters are typical. 


Labor Would Join 
By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of 


abor 


CAN do little more than state my 
institute proposed, as well as Mr. 


hearty approval of the type of 
Javits’ underlying philosophy. 
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America Ready to Perpetuate Prosperity? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Laws governing industry must be 
found and not made. Principals that 
get results in production must release 
creative power along constructive 
channels. Legislation, in practically 
all cases, is the result of compromise 
between political groups. 

I think Mr. Javits is quite right in 
believing that we do not need to leg- 
islate a new social order in order to 
have stabilized prosperity and em- 
ployment for all. We need to create 
an industrial organization in which 
all those who make a functional con- 
tribution to production have a regular 
opportunity to discuss the results of 
their work with all other groups that 
are performing functional service. 

The policies of the industry will, 
as a result of this organization, be 
based upon the widest knowledge of 
past experience and study of the rec- 
ords of production from every ap- 
proach. Policies in the past have not 
been based upon facts but they have 
been based upon the experience of 
only a small group in production. 

Co-ordination of each industry 
must be a genuine organization with 
authority to represent the workers 
that comes from an organization by 
and of the wage earners. A national 
Institute for Industrial Co-ordination 
should, of course, provide representa- 
tion for the trade union movement. 
For such an organization to function 
there must be freedom for industrial 
development along most constructive 
lines. The Anti-Trust Law would, 
of course, have to be repealed. 


Need Friendly Contact 
By Rush C. Butler 


Chairman, Commerce Committee, Ameri- 
can Bar Association 

Mr. Javits’ article shows him to 

be an economist as well as a lawyer. 

The Sherman Law is economic legis- 

lation. There can be no remedy for 

existing Sherman Law evils until 
Congress realizes this fact. 


Our anti-trust legislation should be 
forward-looking ; it should be affirm- 
ative and constructive. Its main pur- 
pose should be to establish standards 
for future conduct. There is legis- 
lative precedent for this view. The 
Act to Regulate Commerce provides 
that all rates, fares and charges shall 
be just, reasonable and non-discrim- 
inatory. Likewise, the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act and the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act are affirmative in charac- 
ter. The administration of these 
statutes is placed in the hands of 
competent specialized governmental 
agencies. This serves to give busi- 


ness a favorable contact with govern- 
ment. 


Under the Sherman Law business 


is brought into contact with govern- 
ment only through the Department of 
Justice which has to do with the pun- 
ishment of crimes committed. Past 
conduct is under review. Future 
progress is not considered. Business 
is on the defensive. The mind of 
each party is set against the other. 
No progress is possible as a result of 
such a relationship. 

The contact of business with gov- 
ernment should be through a friendly 
agency, such as the railroads enjoy 
through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the agriculturalists and 
packers through the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, the banks through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the shipping 
interests through the Shipping Board. 

The Sherman Law is negative in 
character, looks only to the past, is 
uncertain in its application to every- 
day affairs, and deters business men 
from entering into lawful contracts. 
It is therefore in itself contrary to 
the public interest. It cannot be 
otherwise until Congress recognizes 
the economic character of anti-trust 
laws, as does Mr. Javits, and con- 
cludes that the future progress of 
business is of paramount importance 
in legislation. 


Not Quite Ready 


The following comment comes 
from one of the half-dozen foremost 
business statesmen in America: 


“T think Mr. Javits is most help- 
ful and suggestive in his ideas, and 
Mr. Wood interprets them and 
states them clearly and interestingly. 
My own notion is that we are not 
yet ready for an Institute of Indus- 
trial Co-ordination. Different groups 
are crystallizing now and are each 
learning something about their own 
industry and its relationship to other 
industries, but these groups have not, 
in my judgment, developed far 
enough to co-operate with each other 
on a comprehensive industrial pro- 
gram. In this world I have learned 
that two things have to coincide: 
first, a good idea, and, second, proper 
timing of its application. Neglect of 
the second has caused more damage 
than badly conceived programs, be- 
cause it has often killed, and more 
often postponed, the realization of 
sound and practical ideals. 

“I do not want to say this for 
publication, because in the first place 
I may be wrong, and I would not 
wish to say anything that would dis- 
courage others in their efforts to 
solve this important problem. And 
second, if one approves a progra™ 
of this kind, the next thing for him 
to do is to take some steps to ex¢- 
cute it, and that personally I am not 
ready for at this moment.” 
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05 A “‘CLEMCO” Garfield Suite in the office of Mr. A. J. Dyer, President of the Nashville 
t Bridge Company, Nashville, Tennessee. Installation by Foster & Parkes Co., Nashville 
degi li 
Judging Personality 

d 
2 cr © See individual and corporate — is judged by environment. 
t How imperative, then, that the appointments of your business home — your 
2 office —be pleasing, stimulating. 
h “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites lend an unmistakable air of distinction to 
‘ executive and general offices. Each “CLEMCO” Suite offers the ultimate in 
‘ selected woods and the skilled workmanship of master craftsmen. Each is 
> designed and priced to suit a definite demand. 

‘ 

: rat The “CLEMCO” representative will gladly show you how “CLEMCO” Suites recy 
. les oil MP 
i will improve the appearance and efficiency of your office. NS 


&Y 


7 


‘‘Pointers In Planning An Office,’’ a beautiful 16 page booklet, gives 
helpful information on Office Harmony, Lighting, Planning and fa 
name of nearest “CLEMCO”’ Representative. Write for your copy. 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks ana 
F've Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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He Sold “GF ‘Alisteel” to 
the World 


(Continued from page 12) 

“We make hundreds of styles of 
desks,” explains your guide, “but 
they represent what you might call 
4 large-sized Meccano outfit. Every 
leg is interchangeable, whether it be 
part of an executive’s desk or a mem- 
ber of a modest typewriter stand. 
Every end panel is interchangeable. 
The tops, with our standard _battle- 
ship linoleum, fit dozens of different 
desks. But because the next order 
may call for rights and lefts, for 
double desks, for single desks and 
more leg space or something else, we 
keep plenty of parts here and as- 
semble each order pretty much as 
needed. Thus we can give any cus- 
tomer exactly what he asks for.” 

This policy of keeping the finished 
inventory low carries through the 
entire plant. Lumber for crates 
arrives in the mill length and is made 
up as needed. Metals in the raw are 
easily stored, easily handled, and 
represent a minimum investment. 
Cardboard for containers for various 
filing folders and other products of 
the company’s large printing plant, 
are bought in blanks, are formed to 
size and stapled together as wanted. 

Steel screws represent an interest- 
ing example of how GF methods 
work. 

“We use 100,000 screws a day, so 
we make them ourselves,” explains 
the official. “It requires three oper- 
ations. First this machine chops off 
a length of steel wire and fashions 
the head. This second machine cuts 
the slot. The third machine puts on 
the thread. And this,” he adds 
proudly, pointing to several reels of 
the heavy steel wire, “is our steel 
inventory !” 

We stood and watched a man rust- 
proofing buckets of screws and other 
metal parts. He immersed them in 
a government mix—potassium this 
and that—and the stuff splashed fire 
like a volcano. After a certain period 
the metal was quenched in cold water 
and then dipped in hot oil, according 
to approved practice. 


S we walked through the factory, 

and by now we were fortunate 
in being accompanied by George C. 
Brainard, lately promoted from vice- 
president in charge of operations to 
be the company’s new president—we 
became aware of a strangely agree- 
able esprit. Mr. Brainard spoke to 
men in every department, calling 
dozens of them by their first names. 
Of the thousand employees in this 
factory, he knows a good 80 per 
cent. personally. And the men know 
him. 

No one seemed embarrassed or 
worried as we approached. No one 
attempted to speed up as he caught 
the eye of the “boss”; there didn’t 
seem to be any need for surveillance. 





“I never give an order,” says Brain- 
ard. 

Instead, he asks questions. The 
plating department had been asked 
to produce something which the acid 
in oil and gasoline, coupled with sun 
and the weather, could not corrode. 
Zinc would not stand the test, and 
the other plating materials—bronze, 
brass, nickel, copper and _ silver, 
which the company uses—were im- 
practical. So they experimented and 
found the answer in cadmium. 

“How much current does that 
cadmium plating take?” asked Brain- 
ard. “Two hundred amperes? That’s 
a lot, isn’t it?” 

By the next week, no doubt, the 
man in charge was telling Mr. Brain- 
ard proudly that he had found a way 
to cut that 200 down to 150, or less. 


UT if you ask Brainard for the 

reason for his own enthusiasm 
in the company, and the cause of the 
loyalty and interest of all his thous- 
and workers, the answer is—W. H. 
Foster ! 

“Mr. Foster not only works hard 
himself, but he inspires hard work 
from his assistants. He deputizes 
everything possible and gives full 
responsibility and full credit to those 
who help him. So naturally enough, 
we derive real fun from working new 
things out,” explains Brainard. 

“We have an idea here that any 
problem can be worked out if you 
express that problem in terms you 
yourself can understand. When we 
find out what the problem is, we 
know how to begin to meet it. For 
instance, we were asked to design 
some warehousing equipment for a 
chain of stores; here’s a carload of 
the finished units now being loaded. 
When we knew what we wanted, 
then our toolroom built the necessary 
tools to cut the louvres or slots in 
the side-members, the shelves fol- 
lowed, and here’s your finished piece 
—so beautifully simple that several 
patents are being applied for on it.” 

So the production methods of The 
General Fireproofing Company are 
efficient without being merciless or 
driving. Each department works on 
a bonus basis. The work is planned 
and departments arranged so that a 
constant flow of work is in progress. 
The sheets of steel arrive at a cen- 
tral track and move south into Plant 
No. 1, for making filing cabinets, 
safes and special work, and north 
into Plant No. 2, for making desks 
and shelving. Half a million square 
feet of floor space—nearly 25 acres 
—are available here, and even so the 
company needs more room. 

“Our buildings aren’t all perfect, 
because we took what we had and re- 
arranged our working methods to 
suit the space,” says Brainard. “But 
I don’t know of a plant in the country 
producing so much with so few men. 
And,” he adds proudly, “our ma- 
chinery is the finest we can get.” 
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How about laboratories? 

There weren’t any laboratories for 
testing fire-resisting equipment in the 
days when GF was young; in fact, 
the.Underwriters’ Laboratories them- 
selves are a comparatively modern 
development. But every time an 
office caught on fire the General 
Fireproofing Company learned some- 
thing new about how steel equipment 
would act under heat. 

Finally came the plan to have a 
laboratory all their own. Here safes 
are tested, brought to red _ heat, 
raised 30 feet in the air, and dropped 
onto broken concrete. Then comes 
reheating to 1,700 degrees for an 
hour, this time upside down. Paper 
inside the tested safe must come out 
unscorched; a delicate matter, since 
paper turns brown at 400 degrees. 

They found that steel unprotected 
loses 70 per cent. of its strength at 
approximately 1,000 degrees, so that 
all supporting members of a fireproof 


safe needed insulation. But what 
kind—asbestos? They found it 
wasn't tough enough. Cement? 


Heats up too quickly. Well, what 
else? 

After years of experimenting the 
company’s chemists evolved their 
own mix, consisting of certain miner- 
als together with asbestos and other 
heat retardants. Cast into moulds 
and then dried out slowly and evenly 
for weeks in ovens which must not 
exceed a certain temperature, this ma- 
terial forms the sides and ends and 
doors of GF underwriters’ labeled 
safes. . 

Three years ago the sales of desks 
and office equipment was pressing 
the company for more room. Then 
came a decision. W. H. Foster sold 
the original half of the company— 
the metal lath department—to the 
Truscon Steel Company, a_ near 
neighbor. 


geo a decision required cour- 

age, but it marked a typical evi- 
dence of the Foster foresight. For 
with Plant No. 2 vacated and made 
available for new work, the sale of 
office desks was given its chance. In 
these three years the business has 
jumped to a point where the plant is 
again taxed to capacity and additional 
floor-space is essential. 

But they’re happy now. No longer 
must they straddle between building 
materials and furniture. After 
twenty-eight years, GF has found 
itself. Now it can specialize, now 
it can shoot ahead. 

Concerning George C. Brainard, 
just a word. He worked seven years 
before he went to college, and gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1909. He had 
a bent for scientific manufacture, 
but fate thrust him into various 
branches of selling—first a parts com- 
pany in Detroit and later a steel 
fabricating plant in Cleveland. Then 
came the war, jolting many people 
out of ruts and exposing unsuspected 
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Competitors on their way. He Lelephoned 
ahead and sold -_ catloads of (‘oal 
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«x An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia coal company 
received word that two Milwaukee firms were in 
the market for a large tonnage. It was too late for 
him to send a representative, as competitors were 
already on their way. He used his telephone im- 
mediately. He made five long distance calls at a 
cost of $22.90. He got the order for 466 carloads 
of coal. 

A Texas oil buyer had an option on a million gal- 
lons of gasoline. The option expired at noon. At 
[0:30 an increase in price was made public. Action 
was imperative, but he had to get the approval 
of his vice-president who was in Philadel- 
phia. In 15 minutes he had the vice-presi- 
dent by Long Distance, secured the authority 
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to buy and closed the deal. Saving, $10,000. 
A Minneapolis fruit company was left with 8 car- 
loads of peaches more than they could dispose of 
through their regular channels. Their long distance 
salesmen, by 12 telephone calls at an average cost 
of $3.12 a call, sold the 8 carloads. Total sales, 
$9009. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make today? It is surprising how little they now 
cost. New station to station day rates are: Chicago 
to Berlin, $53.25. New Orleans to Chicago, $3.50. 
Miami to Atlanta, $2.80. Pittsburgh to Boston, 
$2.20. Washington to Philadelphia, 85c. 
ie pcm eA Calling by number takes less 
. Number, please? 
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capabilities. Brainard was put in 
charge of manufacturing most of the 
shell for the overseas forces of the 
United States Army. He spent three 
days of each week in Cleveland, push- 
ing production in his plant there, and 
four days on the road visiting other 
munitions works and keeping in 
touch with Washington. He was a 
dollar-a-year man who really earned 
his dollar. 


Six years ago President Foster 
brought him to Youngstown as gen- 
eral superintendent of General Fire- 
proofing. He found the company 
selling more than it could build. 
Buildings had been added as needed, 
but there was no orderly plan for 
production. He instilled order, re- 
arranged production without disrupt- 
ing morale or demanding new build- 
ings, and multiplied the output with 
the same men. He is democratic, 
likes Youngstown, and admits he gets 
a real kick out of his work, and 
answers quite pleasantly to “George.” 

“An executive has got to stay ap- 
proachable and humble,” he says. “If 
you once feel that you know it all, 
you're on the skids. Business isn’t 
a game with definite rules, you know ; 
you're never sure you're entirely 
right, so you have to keep on trying, 
always trying. The bigger the job, 
the more important it is to keep in 
touch with customers and workmen 
both, and to be eternally careful.” 

Promoting his general superinten- 
dent to be president of the company 
is a typical W. H. Foster move. “I 
like to give the young fellows their 
chance,” he says with that warming 
smile of his. “I like to promote men 
from within the organization. It 
gives the younger men at the bottom 
a feeling that they have something 
to look forward to.” 

In 1902, sales were under $100,000. 
In 1907, when Foster actively joined 
the company, they had grown to 
slightly over $1,000,000, of which 
building products sales represented 
two-thirds of the volume and steel 
furniture one-third. From that time 
on furniture sales increased steadily 
until they took first place in 1912, 
the year that Foster became presi- 
dent. That year sales totaled $1,450,- 
000, with the furniture sales slightly 
over one-half of the volume. 

In 1916 a stock dividend of 50 per 
cent. was declared. Sales for the 
year reached $2,985,000. In 1920 a 
second 50 per cent. stock dividend 
was declared. Sales by that time had 
swelled to $8,615,000. The year 1921 
was a red ink year almost everywhere, 
and GF dropped to 60 per cent. of 
its production, but it was back in 1922 
with sales aggregating $6,296,000. 
In 1924, the year prior to the sale of 
the building products division, the 
total sales rose to $7,934,000, with 
furniture sales reaching close to 


$4,500,000. 


Since the sale of the building prod- 
ucts division in 1925, furniture sales 
have grown close to a million dollars 
each year, exceeding $6,700,000 in 
1927. The estimated volume for 
1928 is $7,500,000. Thus in a period 
of less than three years the total 
sales of furniture products have 
reached a volume of very nearly 
equal to that of the combined depart- 
ments prior to the division. 

From a struggling local company, 
coaxing neighborhood capital to in- 
vest in a filing cabinet that would out- 
live wood, General Fireproofing has 
grown to international proportions. 


HE Mexican War College re- 
cently wanted 1,018 units for its 
student officers, each unit costing bet- 
ter than a hundred dollars and com- 
prising folding bed, locker, drawers, 
mirrors and complete equipment tor 
each cadet. No one in Youngstown 
had ever seen such a thing, but it 
was shipped within twenty-six days. 
The ant-infested Tropics of Africa 
and the South Seas, where you don’t 
know a wood desk has been attacked 
until it literally falls apart, order 
steel desks and lockers from GF at 
Youngstown, Ohio. Ants will not 
feed on steel. Neither will rats or 
mice nest in steel drawers. The 
metal is a complete protection. 

In damp, seaboard towns where 
wood warps into crazy shapes and 
unruly curves, and in arid climate 
where glue joints loosen, GF equip- 
ment has proved its case. 

Hospitals are using steel equip- 
ment for instrument cases, for store- 
rooms, medicine cabinets, beds— 
everything! Banks are employing 
special steel desks to speed up the 
sorting of checks and dispatch them 
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quicker to the clearing house for col- 
lection. Savings banks keep their 
card records compact and accessible 
and immune from fire and dust and 
water in specially contrived steel files. 

Libraries are using this firm’s 
equipment for shelves. Ticket offices, 
insurance companies, drug ware- 
houses, install steel office devices of 
their own choosing. Firms, big and 
little, are adopting fireproof safes. 
Offices everywhere are equipping 
with steel files, steel desks and shelv- 
ing, steel card-index equipment. 
They can get, incidentally, printed 
cards and filing folders and every- 
thing else complete, from Youngs- 
town. 

And so, starting with an idea that 
the Steel Trust wouldn’t buy, Gen- 
eral Fireproofing is shipping 2,000 
tons of steel office equipment every 
month. Business comes to it: spe- 
cial jobs. The company welcomes 
custom work that dovetails in with 
the sale of stock equipment and the 
factory feels it can handle anything. 
GF has invaded retailing with'a new 
metal hardware store equipment, in- 
cluding show-cases, bins for reserve 
stock directly behind the display 
samples, and a new system of keeping 
stock and reducing storekeeping wor- 
ries. 

- “What next?” I asked W. H. Fos- 
ter. 

“No one knows the extent and pos- 
sibilities of this business,” he replied. 
“We've probably just scratched the 
surface. We have proved that steel 
furniture can be as beautiful as wood 
and much more sanitary and perma- 
nent. We've made a good start. The 
future holds wonderful opportuni- 
ties. And this company is young!” 


The Re-appearing Apprentice 


(Continued from page 22) 


May 1, 1927, 2,748 were serving 
their time and 1,433 had completed 
their time. Four years ago, very 
little was spent on apprenticeship in 
Wisconsin other than that expended 
by the Industrial Commission; now 
individual companies are spending 
three times as much annually as the 
state. 

“In reviewing the progress made,” 
concludes Walter F. Simon, State 
supervisor of apprenticeship, “do not 
measure it by the number of inden- 
tures in force now as compared with 
former years. If the success of the 
program could be gauged solely by 
that, we could soon give it the appear- 
ance of a highly successful plan, by 
merely doubling or tripling the num- 
ber. Such a growth would not be 
sound. If the goodwill of the em- 
ployer, the apprentice and the jour- 
neyman is not behind every indenture, 





then it might just as well not exist. 

“When employers spend their own 
money on apprenticeships and feel 
that they are making a good invest- 
ment, when they co-operate with each 
other and with the State on their 
initiative to make an apprenticeship 
program a success, when they treat 
their apprentices with such fairness 
that they remain throughout the term 
of training and bring in their friends 
as prospective apprentices, and when 
the vocational school functions in 
providing the related trade knowl- 
edge, that is progress.” 


A Great Help 
The Editor: 


Forses has helped me in many 
ways and I invariably pass my copy 
on to others I think the reading of it 


will benefit. WILLIAM THOMAS 
Victoria, Australia, 
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Save money and improve 
results with 





National Accounting Machines 


Wherever analysis and classification of 
figures, posting of accounts, or distribu- 
tion of figures enter into the accounting 
problem, there is an opportunity to save 
money and improve results with National 
Accounting Machines. 


Our nearest representative or our Account- 
ing Machine Division at Dayton will be 
glad to give information on the application 
of this machine to various forms of ac- 
counting work. 


The National Accounting Machine 
Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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EF orbes Time-Saving News 


USINESS was © sur- 
B prisingly good in the 
early Summer, the 
cheerful effect being attributed 
to the weather and to a sus- 


tained purchasing power as 
shown by the volume of retail 


A Digest 


for 


Busy Business Men 


Huge production is accom- 
panied by drop in price. The 
composite for pig iron has de- 
clined to $17.09 per ton, the 
lowest figure in twelve years. 
The finished steel composite 
has dropped to 2.32 cents a 





trade. Vigor was expected in 





mid-July commercial opera- 
tions but the volume was bet- 
ter sustained than past exper- 


The News Summary 


pound, but remains above the 
low point of last January. 

Makers of wire products 
have anounced a reduction of 


ience would have indicated. Raskob to Manage Smith.......... 42 $2 a ton on nails, staples and 
There was a large gain in Rediscount Rates Advanced....... 40 plain wire and $3 on barbed 
unfilled steel orders, giving Railroad Earnings Improve........ 41 wire. Pig iron has been re- 


proof of sustained demand in 
consuming industries. The 
textiles show additional gains. 
The automobile industry also 
obtained favorable notice be- 
cause of maintained record 
Summer output and cheerful 
reports as to domestic sales 
and foreign shipments. 

There was however, a ten- 
dency to resist price advances, 
many wholesale quotations re- 
maining relatively low, forcing 
still more rigid economies in 
operation. 


URPRISED as anyone 
were the leaders of the 








General Obregon Assassinated. .. 


- 49 


duced 50 cents a ton, and the 


Commodity Prices Lower.......... 41 icons smmiaiais tie deoci 

Kellogg Peace Plan Endorsed. ... 43 , 
Shipbuilding Prospects eee ees 44 ETAIL trade has heen 
Lindbergh’s Mission Bears Fruit... 44 stimulated by continued 
New Duration Flight Record...... 45 warm weather and wholesal- 
Captain Carranza Killed.......... 45 a _ — <a 
: ishment of stocks. ales in 
ee = a na cgeesecemiaal pe June were larger than in the 
ona nscale sage “the eee . corresonding month of last 
Bright Outlook for Canada........ 47 year, the Federal Reserve 
Call Money at 8 Per Cent.......... 40 Board announced, in reports 
Chili and Peru Agree.............. 43 from all districts. Sales of 
New Air Mail Routes............. 44 466 department stores were 2 
Britain Seeks Industrial Peace..... 49 pee came. greeter tam toe am, 


1927. 
The chain stores and mail 
order houses made pheno- 








steel industry when the ton- 








nage statement showed an in- 
crease of 220,000 tons. 


However the gain reported was the first in three months, month last year. 
leaving the backlog at the lowest figure since October. 

Spectacular purchases of pipe, and the seasonably large 
demands for automotive, farm implement and building 
industries and the orders for semi-finished material at the 
turn of the quarter, more than neutralized the dearth 
of contracts for heavy steel. 





















Rediscount Rates Raised in Federal Re- 
serve Cities. Money Rates Tighten. 
Treasury Issue Oversubscribed 


i img advance from 4% to 5 per cent. 
in the rediscount rates of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, followed 
closely by similar action by New York 
and other cities, exerted a powerful 
influence on many lines of financial ac- 
tivity. This is the highest level that has 
been in force since Nov. 3, 1921, and rep- 
resents a further step in the aggressive 
campaign which the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities have been waging since the first 
of this year to check the diversion of 
bank credit into speculative channels. 
Money rates tightened and in the case 
of loans of fixed maturity equaled their 
highest point in more than seven years. 


Stock prices broke sharply under a sell- 
ing movement and bond prices, led by 
United States Government obligations, sev- 
eral of which touched their lowest levels 
of the year, slumped badly. Sterling ex- 
change, as well as other important for- 
eign currencies, weakened on the theory 
that high money rates are in prospect in 
this country for some time to come and 
that this will draw considerable funds here 
from Europe. 


® ALL money touched 8 per cent. Time 
money was bid and offered at 6 per 
cent., the highest quotation since 1921. 
Bankers’ acceptance rates also moved up, 
an advance of % of 1 per cent. taking 
place in the 30-day bills and of % of 1 per 
cent. in the other maturities. The low on 
Sterling exchange was $4.867/16 for 
cables. French francs dropped for the 


first time below their new par value of 
3.93, and lire also reached a new low for 
the year. Canadian exchange also slumped. 

Earlier in the month call money ad- 








menal gains being greater by 
13 per cent. and 24 per cent. 
respectively over the same 
These stores gained over the sales 


of last month, while the sales of the department stores 
continued in about the same volume. 

Construction in June reached the greatest volume in 
any single month in history. An index which places the 
1913 average at 100, places January at 125; February, 
124; March, 137; April, 164; May, 185, and June, 244. 


vanced to 10 per cent., the highest rate 
since November, 1920, following the with- 
drawal of about $75,000,000 from the mar- 
ket by the banks to meet unusually heavy 
July 1 dividend and interest payments, etc. 


2 Wks. Year 


Ruling Ago Ago 
Call Money ........... 7 % 642% L% 
& -90 day — pelea yo a +4 
ommercial paper .... hy, 4 
New York sulleaeaa. 5 44 


Coincident with the announcement of the 
increase in the rediscount rate it became 
known that brokers loans at New York 
had decreased more than $64,000,000 dur- 
ing the second week of the month, the 


total being $4,242,699,000, against $4,307,- 
076,000 for the previous week. ” 


cy HE Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington reports that cash subscriptions 
for the $250,000,000 334 per cent. Treasury 
bonds, recently authorized, totaled $743,- 
767,700. These bonds are dated July 16, 
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maturing June 15, 1943, but callable on 
and after June 15, 1940. All cash sub- 
scriptions in amounts not exceeding $1,000 
for any one subscriber were allotted in 
full. 
$1,000 but not exceeding $100,000 were 
allotted 60 per cent., but not less than 
$1,000 on any one subscription. Holders 
of the Third Liberty Loan bonds had the 
privilege of exchanging their bonds for 
the new issue up until about July 31. In- 
terest on any Third 4%s surrendered and 
accepted upon allotted exchange subscrip- 
tions was paid in full to Sept. 15, when the 
Third Liberty Loan bonds mature. 


Foreign Offerings Heavy 


T HE process of bigger and better loans 
to foreign nations is still gving on, 
with the trend toward corporate rather 
than governmental issues more marked 
than before. American underwriters of- 
fered foreign capital securities of a par 
value of more than $1,053,164,000 between 
January and July 1, this year, as compared 
with $794,277,000 in the first half of 1927. 

The record thus established marked the 
first time in the history of American fi- 
nancing that private loans to foreign 
countries had exceeded a billion dollars for 
a half year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





Cash subscriptions in amounts over - 

















Earnings Higher. Freight Loadings for 
First Half Year Show Drop. Lake 
Cargo Rate Dispute Settled 


1 ele earnings reports of the Class 
I railroads for May show a total net 
operating income of $88,179,000, com- 
pared with $86,000,000 for the same 
month last year. Gross earnings for the 
month decreased 1.7 per cent., but the 
roads were able to save 2.5 per cent. in 
operating expense. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
first six months this year totaled 24,457,- 
105 cars. This was a decrease of l,- 
063,935 cars, or 4.2 per cent. under the 
corresponding period last year and a de- 
crease of 876,127 cars, or 3.5 per cent. 
under the same period of 1926. For the 
last week in June, loadings amounted 
to 1,003,049 cars, a gain of 16,260 cars 
over the preceding week. Increases were 
reported in grain and grain products, 
coal, coke, ore, merchandise, less than 
carlot freigkt and miscellaneous freight. 
Reductions were reported in live stock 
and forest products. Compared with 
the same week last year, there was a 
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vail between Pittsburgh and Kanawha- 
Thacker districts, with other districts ob- 
serving relationships that have been cus- 
tomary in the past. The Southern roads 
had sought a 25-cent differential, and the 
Northern roads favored a 45-cent differ- 
ential, so the agreement is considered as 
a compromise of interests. 

The coal operators, however, both in the 
North and the South, have come but 
against this compromise and this prob- 
ably means that the dispute must be ad- 
judicated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In any case, it will be neces- 
sary for the Commission to approve the 
agreement before it can go into effect. 

Final oral arguments will be held before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Oc- 
tober 3 and 4 in connection with the pro- 
posal of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, a new company, to acquire con- 
trol the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Spokane, Portland & Seattle railroads. 

The Nickel Plate and the Baltimore & 
Ohio have petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reconsider its de- 
cision giving the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia authority to build a 38-mile extension 
to connect with the Western Maryland. 
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not merely good by 
month or year ago. 


industry, employment, 
credit conditions. 








Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 


- The factors considered are: 
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Someone Might, But— 


an appraisal as an American 
Appraisal. But it would take him 
many times as long and it would 


real resources of the American 
Appraisal Company are the data, 
the personnel, and the experience 
which enable us to make accurate 


appraisals quickly, inexpensively. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 





make as good 
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Atlanta Biltmore 






Atlanta | 











is the great department store for 
the mail-order buyers, and Edi- 
son Service enables many of 
these gigantic mail-order houses 
to operate on a day-and-night 
schedule to serve their custom- 
ers more quickly. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 155 
peace ES mn to its stockholders. Stock 





















































listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 
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The South’s Supreme Hotel 
A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 

Guests’ comfort above all else. 
od 
RATES FROM 
$3.50 
x 


GoLF FOR BILTMORE GUESTS 


* 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. 
W. C. Royer, Vice-President and Manager 





Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
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while oats, flour, sugar, butter, eggs, lard, 
pork, iron, steel billets, copper, zinc, print- 
cloths hides, gasoline and crude oil were 
unchanged. 

Domestic Commodity Prices 


Week Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. Z red........ $1. $1.7 $1.55% 
Corn (new), No. 2 yel.... 1. 1, 1.19 
ye, No. 2 white ....... 1.21 1.24 1.12 
Oats, No. 2 white........ 78%  .78%4.53-.53% 
Flour st. Spg. pats. 7.0@ 7.40 7.40 7.35-7.50 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.......- 16 15 -14% 
Sugar, granulated ....... a -05! 
ee Err ee 31. 31.50 33 
Beef, family ........ 26.00 27.00@28.00 18.50@20.50 
Tee, EE MM. 50cccaseve 20.25 20.25 22.7 
Steel billets, Pitts. ...... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
a ee ee 6.20 6.30 6.20 
EE. cacteccccoeescscme 14.75 14.75 12.62% 
Zinc, E. St. L. dely. .... 6.20 6.20 6.17% 
ee err 46.37% 46.1214 64.50 
Cotton, mid upland ...... 22 22.80 18.30 
Printcloths (64-60) ....... .08 .08 05% 
Silk, crack doub. Ext.... 4.70 4.90 5.52% 
Rubber, spot ..........0. -1910 -1880 -3500 
Hides, Nat. Steers ...... 224% -22%4 .19%4 
ON Pees 17 17 19 
Crude oil, Mid-Con., 33 
ODO BEAT. a cccoccenes 1.22 1.22 97 


Wheat Lower 


W 7 HEAT prices have declined 40 cents a 

bushel from the extreme advance on 
the Winter-wheat-scare bulge, which cul- 
minated in the first week of May. Prices 
of wheat are off on an average of 10 cents, 
corn 5 cents to 8 cents, oats 4 cents to al- 
most 10 cents, rye 8% to 10% cents within 
a week, 

Unless serious accidents occur to the 
Spring wheat crop in Western Canada, to 
the United States corn crop and to general 
crops in Europe in the very near future, 
the outlook for materially higher prices 
does not appear to be especially bright. 

The composite prices of pig iron is now 
$17.09 per ton, according to the Iron Age, 
which is the lowest in twelve years. Be- 
sides the drop by 50 cents per ton in the 
eastern Pennsylvania district, prices are 
down that amount at Chicago or to $17.50 
per ton, furnace, the lowest since 1915. 

The South Penn Oil Company announced 
increases in Pennsylvania crude oil rang- 
ing from 15 to 20 cents a barrel. Last 
December the prices were advanced 5 to 10 
cents a barrel. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s latest index 
number of commodity prices, based gn. 100 
as the average of 1926, is 98.8, comparing 
with 98.4 the week before and 97.9 two 
weeks before. 

















Financial Geniuses Named by Both Par- 
ties to Fill Campaign Chest. U. S. 
Steel Seeks Tax Refund 
66 A Raskob for a Straus.” Governor 

Smith startled the financial world by 
picking as the collector of his campaign 
fund, John J. Raskob, multi-millionaire 
Republican. Herbert Hoover’s head- 
quarters immediately announced as their 
fund manager, Herbert N. Straus, gen- 
eral manager of R. H. Macy & Co., one 
of the most profitable of department 
stores. Mr. Straus is president of the 
Republican National Business Men, Inc. 
He collected a large fund for Coolidge 
in 1924. 

Both candidates are preparing their 
keynote speeches, although the prelim- 
inaries have already begun with bel- 
ligerent notes from their campaigners. 
Public announcement has been made 
that there will be no “mud-slinging.” 
Evidences of the inevitable whisper 
campaign and typical political black- 
guarding are at hand in spite of the 
proposals to both candidates to make 
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a ‘bonfire” of racial and religious issues. 

Mr. Hoover will make his speech of 
acceptance at Stanford University on 
Aug. 11. Governor Smith will make his 
in Albany. 


Kellogg Peace Proposal 


HE proposed multilateral treaty 
against war proposed by Secretary 
of State Kellogg has won the approval of 
deiegates of twenty-eight nations repre- 
sented at the twelfth plenary session of 
the Congress of the League of Nations. 
Germany has accepted the invitation 
to subscribe to it without qualification. 
France, through Foreign Minister Bri- 
and, asks certain qualifications be made 
to protect France. England, it is under- 
stood, will take the same step as France 
with the understanding that at the time 
of the signature of the treaty she will 
make known certain reservations. The 
understanding of France is that America 
is to be counted on as an ally against 
any country resorting to war. The 
treaty has heartened Europe, according 
to cable reports. 


Japan’s New Ambassador 


ATSUKI DEBUCHI, Vice-Minister 

of Foreign Affairs in Tokio and 
former secretary of the Japanese Em- 
bassy here, is to be the new Ambassa- 
dor, succeeding Tsueno Matsudaira. 

A suit to recover $101,000,000, repre- 
senting allegedly overpaid income and 
profits taxes for 1917, plus $9,359,862 in- 
terest on that amount, has been filed in 
the United States Court of Claims by 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
ninety-two of its subsidiaries. 

The Treasury Department reports a 
decrease of $74,776,244 in internal rev- 
enue receipts in 1928 as compared with 
1927. Income taxes fell $45,000,000 and 
miscellaneous taxes $29,000,000. 


Chili and Peru Agree 


Chili and Peru, at the invitation of Sec- 
retary Kellogg, have agreed to re-establish 
diplomatic relations, healing a breach that 
has existed since 1911 over the status of 
the Provinces of Tacna and Arica. No 
direct reference was made to the subject 
in controversy which has been a source of 
conflict for forty-five years. 














Exports for May Nearly Equal High 
Record. American Shipments to Au- 
stralia and Cuba Decrease. 
Building New Ships 


T HE Department of Commerce re- 
ported increases of exports in all grand 
divisions of the globe in May with the 
exception of Oceania in comparison to 
May, 1927. Total exports were $421,675,- 
575, during the month, as against $393,140,- 
143, the preceding year. 

Shipments to Europe increased from 
$171,773,172 to $188,172,013; North Amer- 
ica, from $120,056,853 to $123,264,101; 
South America, from $33,947,278 to $38,- 
242,538; Asia, from $42,377,966 to $50,- 


319,165, and Africa, from $7,869,400 to. 


$8,982,874. Exports to Oceania decreased 
trom $17,115,474 to $12,694,884. 

A slight drop was shown-in our exports 
to the United Kingdom, but shipments to 
Canada showed a healthy increase. Other 
1otable increases were to Italy, Argentina, 














Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


Every business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. 
Whether or not they are worthy depends on 
the management. 


Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget making 
time, and seeks to weed out those that are 
undesirable and thereby gain something in 
resources for perpetuating and strengthening 
those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be 
governed, not by precedent, but by neces- 
sity as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 
Accountancy and is a means through which 
Modern Accountancy serves the creative 
talents of management with the stimulus and 
dependable counsel of timely and exact 
knowledge. : 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPH!S DETROIT DENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZCO LOS ANGELES 




















Two Rector Street 











E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 











New York 
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127 N. Dearborn Street 








$15,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonds 


FOR JULY INVESTORS 


51,% to 6% 


Make your selection from this list of offerings 
We offer, subject to prior sale, a widely diversified list of 
First Mortgage Bonds. 


At this investment period, it is urgent that you make 
your reservations promptly, in order to obtain denomina- 
tions and maturities desired. 


Every issue on our list has been thoroughly analyzed as 
to physical security and is surrounded with every safe- 
guard that our many years of specialization in the real 
estate mortgage business has developed, 


Reservations are now being received. 


BONDS IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1,000, $500, $100 


Write, wire or telephone your reservations, or, 
better still, come in at your early convenience. 


Send for our list of current offerings. Ask for 


Booklet F -389 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (CO. 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


Chicago, IIl. 
Buffalo Boston Albany 
Detroit Philadelphia PN 
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345 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


and over 30 other cities 
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Established 1904 





AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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principal points 


Fenner & Beane Bldg. 


throughout the 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 


South 


FENNER & BEANE 


New Orleans 
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china and Japan. 
tralia and Cuba. 
Canada Buys Motor Cars 
7 exports of motor cars remain at 
a high level, the May total value of 
$49,021,410 being second only to the rec- 
ord shipment of March, this year, valued 
at $49,954,163. The increase was set at 
15.0 per cent. over that for May, 1927. 

Canada and the United Kingdom occu- 
pied the leading positions as markets of 
importance. Passenger car shipments to 
Canada were 32 per cent. above the April 
figure. Argentina, Belgium, Australia 
and Sweden occupy the next positions as 
purchasers of American passenger cars 
in May. 

The United Kingdom increased its tak- 
ings of trucks by more than 53 per cent., 
replacing Brazil, which had first place 
in April. Sweden, Canada and Australia 
were next in volume. 

Shipments of gasoline and oil pumps 
amounted to $606,693, nearly double the 
April figure. 


Exports fell to Aus- 


Shipbuilding Prospects 

HE  Transoceanic Corporation of 

America, which plans to build ships 
to cross the North Atlantic in four days, 
is engaged in arranging financial support 
for the project under the new Jones-White 
bill. The company expects to borrow 75 
per cent. of the cost from the Government, 
and will borrow about $50,000,000 in addi- 
tion from private sources. 

The Shipping Board is preparing re- 
conditioning plans for the former Ger- 
man liners, Mount Vernon and Monti- 
cello. Congress has appropriated $12,- 
000,000 for the work 

Boston’s Maritime Association has re- 
quested a lowering, by the Shipping 
Board, of cargo rates from that port to 
the United Kingdom and to Continental 
ports. Other Atlantic ports oppose the 
petition. The board is expected to com- 
municate its decision to the North At- 
lantic Conference. 




















Lindbergh Route Pattern for Mail Con- 
tracts to Panama and Mexico City. 


A New Endurance Record 


INDBERGH’S air mission to Latin 

America has borne fruit. The Pan 
American Airways, Inc., has been awarded 
the air mail contract between Key West 
Florida, and the Canal Zone. J. T. Trippe, 
president, announces the company has al- 
ready obtained favorable operating routes 
in Cuba, Mexico, British Honduras and 
Costa Rica. Already the air mail is on 
regular flying schedule between Key West 
and Havana. The Key West-Colon route 
will be opened on January 1, 1929. 

The Pan American Airways is financed 
by the Aviation Corporation of the Ameri- 
cas, which is the sole owner of the capital 
stock. 

Simultaneously Postmaster General New 
awarded the New Orleans-Houston-Laredo, 
Texas, contract to the St. Tammany Gulf 
Coast Airways, Inc., of New Orleans. 
This route will connect with the air mail 
line to be established by the Mexican 
Government from the American border to 
the City of Mexico. Under the tentative 
schedule, a plane leaving Boston at 6.15 
P. M. will reach the Mexican border at 
2.30 P. M. of the following day. Mail 
by train takes four days. 
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Postmaster General New also awarded 
to the Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., 
of New York City, the contract for 
carrying air mail from New York City 
via Albany to Montreal, one way. The 
successful bidder already holds a contract 
from the Canadian Government for the 
southbound trip from Montreal to New 
York City. Service under the contract 
is to be inaugurated within six months 
and is to run for a ten-year period. Air 
mail postage will not be required on this 
route but regular first-class mail will be 
carried. 


Casualties of the Air 


8 Biy dramatic spectacle of the rescue 
of members of the Nobile expedition 
in the Arctic has touched the imagination 
of the world. The Russian icebreaker 
Krassin, directed by information obtained 
by the Swedish aviator Lundorg and their 
own flier Chukhnovsky, plowed through the 
barrier to pick up eight members of the 
Italia crew. Chukhnovsky himself, mean- 
while, was stranded on the ice off Spitz- 
bergen. 

A tragdy of the air was the crashing of 
Captain Emilio Carranza, ace of Mexican 
fliers, in New Jersey, soon after the start 
of an attempt to emulate Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s nonstop flight to Mexico City. 
Lightning struck the plane when it headed 
into a severe electrical storm an hour after 
it left Roosevelt Field, Long Island. 

A SEVERE loss to aviation was the 

death of Morris M. Titterington, 
inventor of the earth induction compass, 
and a companion, in the crash of his plane 
during a thunderstorm on a mountainside 
near Snyders, Pennsylvania. The more 
spectacular disappearance of Count Loew- 
enstein from a plane crossing the Channel 
has not been satisfactorily explained yet. 


Trans-Atlantic Crossings 


HE German Lufthansa expects to 
have regular passenger traffic to South 
America next year. One of the tests this 
Autumn will be trial of the Rohrbach 
“flying yacht” on the Baltic. It has a 
cruising radius of 2,500 miles and will 
carry twelve passengers and a crew of 
five, besides several tons of freight. 
Miss Amelia Earhart, the Trans-Atlan- 
tic flyer, was the star at a radio broad- 
casting from Madison Square Garden, on 
her return to this country. Wilmer Stultz 
declared the flight had demonstrated that 
multi-motored planes equipped with pon- 
toons will be the type used in regular 
service between Europe and America. 


Five expeditions are set for the At- 
lantic hop. Dieudonne Costes, who flew 
over the South Atlantic with Joseph Le- 
brix, is to attempt the Paris-New York 
hop alone in a Breguet plane, similar to 
the one in which he made his world tour. 
Three other French planes and one Polish 
plane are to venture the dangerous pas- 
sage. 


The world’s duration records for flight 
have been broken by the Germans, Risticz 
and Zimmerman, who flew 65 hours, 26 
minutes, remaining in the air two and a 
half days for a distance of 5,030 miles. 
They flew in a one-motor Junkers plane, 
a sister ship of the Europa and the Bre- 
men. They exceeded the Italian record 


by 6 hours and 52 minutes. 

The first suit for alleged negligence in 
the operation of a plane was brought in 
the New York Supreme Court by Carl 
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DURO is more than a maker of water systems 
and water softeners. 
tution which renders a world-wide public 
Fresh running water under pressure 
in suburban and country homes, and softened 
water in hard water homes has brought health, 
comfort and happiness to thousands of men, 
women and children. 


World’s Largest Maker of Automatic 
Water Svstems and Water Softeners. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
Dayton, 


WATER SYSTEMS 
WATER SOFTENERS 
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Just a few minutes 
from Wall Street 


Through over fifty National City offices in 
principal American cities, and through 11,000 
miles of private wires connecting these offices, 
investors everywhere have a quick contact 
with the great investment centers. 

When you want an offering of investigated 
issues, or seek quotations or other 
investment information, just use the tele- 
phone at your elbow. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout 

the world 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, im ant to your 
own business. which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months without 
charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 











Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY 


Under present extraordinarily mixed stock market 
conditions, keen discrimination in buying is ost 
necessary for satisfactory profits. 


What to Buy 


and 


What to Avoid 


is outlined clearly in our latest Advisory Bulletin, just 
off the press. 
Copies are available, 
Simply ask for FAG-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street 


now, for distribution. FREE. 


Boston, Mass. 











Reliable Brokers 
FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to in- 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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moving your plant? 


opening a branch? 




















FREE book brings 
vital facts you need 


WHERE TO LOCATE? What 
city offers most profit ad- 
vantages? It’s a problem! 
But this common-sense 


book will help you decide. 


Get this Book! “5 Great Ad- 
vantages” gives you signifi- 
cant facts — basic infor- 
mation. This 32-page book 
is sponsored by men who 
know your problems — ac- 
tive executives of Erie firms. 
Chapter heads reflect its 
practical worth—“Rich Mar- 
ket Close to Erie”, “Swift 
Deliveries”, “Raw Materials 
Near”, “Intelligent Workers.” 


It’s Free! Here are the results 
of months of investigation 
and study—boiled down to 
pocket size. Get the facts. 


Mail the coupon! 
AND MAIL 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Erre CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 
Date 


Please send a copy of your booklet “5S Great 
Advantages.” 
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C. Stoll, of Louisville, Kentucky, against 
the Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., in be- 
half of the estate of Carl C. Stoll, Jr., 
who was killed at Mineola on April 14, 
1927. The pilot of the plane and another 
passenger were killed as the ship side- 
slipped to the ground when only 200 feet 
in the air. 

















Labor Status Seen as Lower Than in 
1927. New York Unemploy- 
ment Grows 


aba employment and payroll totals 
, were slightly greater in June than in 
May, the increase in each instance being 
0.1 per cent., as reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. This is the first time in five years 
that employment has not fallen off in June 
and the first time in six years that payroll 
totals have not decreased. 

Employment in June, 1928, was 3.9 per 
cent. below the level of employment in 
June, 1927, and payroll totals were 3.3 per 
cent. smaller. The decreases in both these 
items, comparing 1928 with 1927, were 
considerably less in June, 1928, than in any 
previous month of 1928. 

In June, 1928, 9,326 establishments re- 
ported an average of 87 per cent. of a 
normal full force and an average of 97 per 
cent. of full-time operation. 

June, May, June 
1928 1928 1927 


Total employment ............... 85.6 85.5 89.1 
Food and kindred products ..... 87.0 85.8 90.7 
Textiles and products ........... 81.0 81.5 86.0 
Iron and steel and products.... 84.4 843 86.9 
rere R wera 88.6 89.3 92.3 
ee ress 89.6 89.4 99.9 
Structural iron work............. 95.1 92.5 95.7 
Lumber and products ........... 80.2 79.3 84.0 
Leather and products ........... 80.6 80.8 85.2 
Paper and printing ............. 101.5 101.7 102.4 
Chemicals and allied products.. 86.1 87.8 90.3 
Stone, clay and glass products 93.1 92.4 99.0 
Metal products, other than ‘ron 
eT SS ae 89.7 90.2 90.7 
BOE BROGROEE  oncdcaescecscces 81.6 80.9 84.6 
Vehicles for land transportation 89.1 89.0 85.1 
CE ERO 122.4 122.4 101.6 
a a SHE WORGDS . ...0.0000040 67.8 64.5 70.5 
Miscellaneous indistries ........ 87.1 86.9 98.7 
Agricultural implements ....... 106.1 105.5 89.5 
Electrical mach., app. and sup- 
SER sar Nese P Wa eihisieccsne csecas 90.1 889 948 
NEMPLOYMENT rose in New 


York State in May, the decline be- 
ing mainly seasonal, according to the 
State Department of Labor. Shoe fac- 
tories reported less work because of un- 
avorable weather. 

A private survey indicated a loss of 
1 per cent. in wages for May as com- 
pared with last year in addition to an 
increase of 5 per cent. in unemploy- 
ment, taking the nation as a whole. The 
situation is not considered to be either 
distinctly encouraging or discouraging. 

The farm wage average on July 1 had 
dropped 2 points as compared to last 
year’s index of 172, according to the 
Federal Bureau of Economics, which an- 
nounced “wages of all classes of farm 
labor are below wages of a year ago.” 

Bureau of Labor statistics showed 
employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged 85.4, as compared to an 
average of 90.4 in the first five months 
of 1927. 

Two militia companies are on duty 
before the group of New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, cotton mills, that have been 
closed for twelve weeks on account of 
a strike. The mill gates were opened 
and work offered at a reduced wage 
scale, but the workers did not return. 
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Cotton Breaks on Government Acre- 


age Report. Condition of Grain 
Crops Below Average 


HE Government’s report on the cot- 

ton area under cultivation on July 1 
showed an increase just 100 per cent. 
greater than the average of private esti- 
mates, and the 11.4 per cent. larger area 
this year than last proved to be so much 
above general expectations that prices 
broke approximately $4 a bale under heavy 
selling pressure. An extensive long inter- 
est had been created during the upward 
movement previous to the publication of 
the Government report, and the figures 
from Washington precipitated a flood of 
active speculative liquidation. 

The acreage under cultivation on July 1 
was estimated by the Department of agri- 
culture at 46,695,000 acres. Last year’s 
area in cultivation on the same date was 
41,905,000 acres, and the quantity of cotton 
ginned from the harvested area was 
12,950,473 equivalent 500-pound bales. 

An article by I. V. Shannon on the 
cotton situation will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


July Crop Reports 


HE shortage of crops in parts of 

Europe and the bullish Russian situa- 
tion, combined with a possibility of rust 
damage in parts of North Dakota and in 
Saskatchewan, have had little influence on 
the world’s wheat markets. At this writ- 
ing bearish conditions in the American 
Southwest are attracting more attention 
and prices for the principal grains are 
lower than last year. 

While farmers of the country have 
planted slightly larger acreage to their 
principal crops as compared with last 
year, there are indications, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced in com- 
menting on the July crop report, that the 
increased acreages may be more than off- 
set by lower yields per acre. The com- 
posite condition of the thirty-five principal 
crops on July 1 was 5.8 per cent. below 
their average of the last ten years on that 
date. 

Corn production was placed at 2,735,- 
617,000 bushels, compared with 2,786,288,- 
000 bushels last year. The wheat total 
was placed at 799,957,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 871,691,000 last year. 

A fairly heavy fruit production is in- 
dicated, with an unusually large proportion 
of the total crop in the Pacific Coast 
States. Apples will be about a third more 
than last year’s short crop, while produc- 
tion of peaches promises to be almost half 
again as large as last year’s. 

California reports excellent prospects for 
the new crop of oranges and above average 
prospects for lemons. Florida reports 
much better prospects this year than last 
for both grapefruit and oranges. 

Estimated production .of beet sugar, 
taking into consideration the acreage and 
condition of the crop, was given at 889,000 
short tons, as compared with 1,093,000, tlhe 
production for last year. The estimated 
production of cane sugar was fixed at 175,- 
000 tons, as compared with only 71,000 for 
1927. 

The oats crop promises to be slightly 
larger than last year, while barley produc- 
tion is indicated as a record crop. 
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Increase in Rubber Consumption. Cuba 
Wants Sugar Tariff Reduced. 
Heavy Oil Imports. 
R oa slight increase in the 
consumption of crude rubber during’ 
June and a marked decline in stocks of 
crude rubber on hand or afloat for United 
States ports at the end of June, combined 
to give the monthly rubber statistics an 
optimistic tone. The effect of the low 
rubber prices in carrying consumption up- 
ward during May was continued during 
June and sent consumption up to 37,675 
tons. This represents an increase of 342 
tons over the corresponding total for May 
and is a new high monthly consumption 
total for all time. 

Imports of crude rubber into the United 
States during June are reported as 25,792 
tons, as compared with 33,194 tons import- 
ed in June, 1927. During the first half 
of the year, 212,497 tons of crude rubber 
were imported, compared with 226,850 tons 
the same period last year. 


paraere?- ae the price of 
Pennsylvania crude oil was advanced 
25 cents a barrel, marking the first advance 
in the market for that product in six 
months, it was generally predicted that the 
rise fore-shadowed higher prices in the 
far larger market for mid-continent oils. 
No increase in the mid-continent crude oil 
market, however, has materialized this 
Summer because of the continued accumu- 
lation of surplus oil in storage. Continued 
accumulation of crude oil in storage in 
this country in the face of curtailment pro- 
grams is due to the increased importation 
of crude oil from South America. Do- 
mestic production of crude oil has been 
curtailed with a fair degree of effective- 
ness, as shown by statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Mines for the first five 
months of this year compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
figures show that domestic production from 
January to May inclusive this year was 
361,783,000 barrels against 362,948,000 
barrels in the corresponding period of 1927. 




















Canadian Wheat, Rye and Hay Show 
Signs of Excellent Yield. Corn Is 
Coming Rapidly 


+ ANADA’S economic recovery is aug- 
mented by the optimism over the 
reports of favorable crop yields despite 
the heavy rains in some regions. Wheat 
ranges from 18 to 20 inches in height 
on the average and early wheat, Garnet 
and Roward, fully out in head. The 
harvest should be two weeks ahead of 
last year, according to Winnipeg re- 
ports. 

Rye is proving a better crop than 
anticipated. Haying has started and 


the yield is good. Corn is coming along 
rapidly, 


_The Dominion Bureau of Statistics es- 
timated the total area sown to wheat 
in Canada at 23,405,900 acres, against a 
narvested area last year of 22,460,000 
acres and in 1916 of 22,895,000 acres. 
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Now Is The Time 
To Buy Bonds 


When a security reaches a price that, while it nets a nice 
profit to the investor, makes the return on his investment very 
low, the wise investor takes his profit and increases his income 


by buying safe mortgage bonds. 


Many who have had securities that have enjoyed a material 
increase in value, have sold them and invested the proceeds in 
bonds that possess a real factor of safety and stability, and 


return a rate of interest so much greater. 


And for those three 


essentials—safety, stability and interest return—Baird & War- 
ner Real Estate Bonds offer advantages not found elsewhere. 


“The —e of Real Estate Knowledge to Real 


Estate 


‘onds” tells you in simple, interesting, non- 


technical language the cardinal rules by which we are 


guided in selecting our 


first mortgage investments— 


the kind that have proved 100% safe for seventy-three 
years. Write for your copy of this valuable book— 


st’s Free. 


BAIRD.& WARNER 





Bonds & Mortgages 





134 So. La Salle Street 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Extracts from B. C. Forbes’ Newest Book 


“HOW TO GET THE MOST 


OUT OF BUSINESS” 


John D. Rockefeller told me that he began to take 
life easy more than forty years ago. Had he not 
done so he doubtless would have been dead long ago. 
He worked so much when a youngish man that 





Judge Gary told me years ago that he intended to 
retire after the Government’s suit against the Steel 
Corporation, then under way, was settled. The cor- 
poration won, but Judge Gary 





L. F. Swift, president of Swift & Company, the 
world’s largest packers, said to me in discussing this 
educational evolution: “One of the encouraging 
features of our industrial life 





A sales manager complained that several times he 
had lost out on big orders because of the personal 
activities of the president of a competitor. I went 
to this president and asked him how he did it. 
“Well,” he explained, after a little persuasion, 





Once I was in the office of James A. Farrell, head 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, when he remarked 
that there was something in a pamphlet which he 
would like to show me. He picked up the 
pamphlet re er eee ee ere 





Owen D. Young, the business statesman who 
directs the destinies of the General Electric Com- 
pany, recently observed to me that the time has come 
for enlightened industrial leaders to address them- 
selves earnestly and energetically 





It was ex-President Thayer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, who once impressed 
upon me that some executives took tremendous pains 
to draw up an ideal organization chart, and then felt 
that nothing more was necessary. “But,” said Mr. 
Thayer, “an organization chart may be perfect on 
paper and yet 









I asked Charles M. Schwab at the time he was 
rousing nation-wide enthusiasm among workers in 
shipbuilding yards during the war how he was able 
to win the loyalty of the men. “Because, I am in- 
terested in them, because 





Said the most forceful executive of one of the six 
greatest industrial enterprises in America when I 
made a remark about increased competition loom- 
ing ahead: 





One of Mr. Morgan’s intimates tells me: ‘Mr. 
Morgan has changed. As you know he used 
PRR yew mere ire ow Aten ee ew « 





When Frank A. Vanderlip was president of the 
largest bank in America his whole day at the bank 
was taken up by appointment after appointment, 
meeting after meeting. I asked him once: “When 
do you find time to think?” He replied: 


Daniel Guggenheim, head of the famous smelting 
family, once said to me: “The man who works 
twelve months a year works only 





As is easily seen from the above extracts from 
HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. Forbes draws upon his vast store of information 
and knowledge obtained during twenty years’ inti- 
mate contact with leading men of affairs. 


Are these men really and truly happy? After 
they have amassed fortunes, do they get the same 
thrill out of pondering over difficult ceidilaie as they 
did when the solution of a problem meant their 
bread-and-butter? 


Are money and happiness synonymous? Can you 
make them so? 


Get and read HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT 
OF BUSINESS before you allow yourself to become 
so engrossed in your daily business affairs that you 
will soon have forgotten how to play, the importance 
of making friends, the necessity for preserving your 
health, the pleasure derived from spending much 
time with your family. 


If you do not agree with Theodore H. Price— 
writing in Commerce & Finance—that “those who 
read HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSI- 
NESS will enjoy it because it will make them happier 
and tell them how to get the most out of life”; and 
with Herbert N. Casson that “It is a most fascinat- 
ing book,” please return it to us at our expense, 
without further obligation on your part. Or, if 
you do agree, merely remit $2.50 as payment in full. 


“How To Get the Most 


Out of Business” 


SEVEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Fill In—Tear Off and Mail 


poop ctor cr ee 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


in full. 


ADDRESS 


Ces MIME ERR e a os sole o's ses apesoeseas ese’ 
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All Right! Send me a copy of the book, “How to Get the 
Most Out of Business,” by B. C. Forbes. I will either return 
it, within seven days after I receive it, at your expense, without 
further obligation to me, OR I will remit $2.50 as payment 
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102 on a ten year average yield per acre 
of 100. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce will 
purchase the assets and undertakings of 
the Standard Bank of Canada on a share 
for share basis. The Standard Bank of 
Canada has assets of more than $100,000,- 
000 and those of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce are about $600,000,000. With 
the acquisition of the Standard Bank of 
Canada the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
will have more than 800 branches. 

















Britain on Road to Industrial Peace. 
Little Unemployment in France. 
German Industries Slacken. 


(= BRITAIN—As a result of 
a series of agreements reached be- 
tween representative employers and the 
Trades Union Council, high hopes are now 
held of a new era in the relationship be- 
tween capital and labor. Unequivocal rec- 
ognition of trade unions is the first prin- 
ciple on which capital and labor are agreed. 
The second is the proposal to set up a 
national industrial council for settlement 
of labor disputes. A further agreement 
marks labor’s recognition of what is 
known as “rationalization in industry.” 
This simply means that capital wants in- 
dustry reorganized in order to simplify and 
standardize production. This is the great 
need of British industry and it can be sup- 
plied only by the fullest measure of co- 
operation. 


oe a fortnight of stab- 
ilization, the trade situation and the 
condition of the labor market continue 
favorable. At the end of June, unem- 
ployed workingmen in France are stated 
to have been 1,659 as compared with 
3,222 a month ago, 7,273 two months ago, 
13,660 in March and 21,900 at this time in 
1927. 

An increase from 28,990 million francs, 
to 29,176 millions in the Bank of France 
gold revenue, as reported in the latest 
weekly statement, did not arise from fur- 
ther purchases abroad, it was explained, 
but was due to the eagerness with which 
the public rushed to the Bank to sell the 
hoarded gold coin now withdrawn from 
circulation. 


ERMANY-—Industrial activity in 
Germany is still slowly slackening. 
Among the heavy industries, only lignite 
and potash maintain the previous averages 
of production. The chemical industry is 
for the first time showing a weakening 
tendency and textiles are in bad shape. 
Sales of the Ruhr Coal Syndicate in June 
are estimated at 20 per cent. lower than in 
April. Exports of coal, as reported for 
the first five months of the year, were 
10,534,000 tons; in the same months of 
‘927 they were 12,032,000. Bankruptcies 
luring the first half of 1928 are stated at 
416, which compares with 2,899 in the 
rst half of 1927. 


\ | EX1ICO—The assassination of General 
Alvaro Obregon, President-elect, who 
vas to have taken office December 1, has 
ereatly complicated the political situation. 
‘resident Calles is expected to carry on 
‘ne Government, which is in a curious 

ition since General Obregon had no 





Constant growth over 
a long period of years 
is the surest criterion 
of the integrity of a 
company and the 
worth of its product. 


Chemical’s product 
in its 104 years of 
constant growth 
has been true help 
to its depositors. 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 




















International Securities 
Corporation of America 





Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


These investment trusts of the general management type 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
TRUST (A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 






































rival for office. 


Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 


"Mne Right 


Tnvestment Pocy 
—should you buy stocks now? 


The recent action of the 
* market has created consid- 
*3. erable doubt as to the best 
# investment policy now. The 
action which should be taken 
in view of present condi- 
tions is unquestionably puz- 
zling. 


For this reason, one of the 
most recent Brookmire Bul- 
3 lectins is devoted to this sub- 
r ject. 


Brookmire—for a quarter 
- century—has been advising 
as to the most profitable in- 
vestment programs. This re- 
port represents the current 
findings of our staff of more 
than one hundred people. 


Ic sets up an investment 
ratio, analyzes certain stocks, 
& discusses developments of 
Y interest to anyone owning 
securities. A copy will be 
forwarded upon request. 


BROOK MIRE 


wrt ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
ae 570 Seventh Ave., New York 
eee 





Send meacopy of Bulletin §-252 









FLEXIBLE-STAJNLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Write today 
for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. 


Neo-Leum Tops are widel 
— but never Dupl- 
ca 



















Wagemaker Company, 
Gentlemen: Without ; > 
kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 
on Neo-Leum Tops. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 
obligation on my part 
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The Key to Prosperity 


George S. Parker, president, The Par- 
ker Pen Company, interviewed by Forbes: 


“In my opinion, the foundation for 
prosperity in this country rests pri- 
marily with the 
farmers and stock- 
raisers. 

“To my mind, the 
trouble heretofore 
has not been so 
much the question 
of prices the farmer 
receives—for what 
the farmer or stock- 

od raiser has to sell 
always brings a market price—but the 
main trouble has been with the ineffi- 
cient methods practiced by altogether 
too many of the farmers and stock- 
raisers. 


“If a manufacturing business, such as 
that of which I am the head, were con- 
ducted as loosely and inefficiently as 
many farmers conduct the business of 
farming, we would be headed directly 
for the bankruptcy court. 

“Fortunately, however, there has been 
a sufficient number of outstanding farm- 
ers who have made money during all, 
so-called, depressions by efficient meth- 
ods exactly as a manufacturer would do 
during a period of depression. These 
examples have had a very salutary ef- 
fect and less efficient farmers are learn- 
ing from their neighbors how to conduct 
their farms. 

“I believe that the ranks of the effi- 
cient farmers have grown by leaps and 
bounds. Those formerly inefficient 
realize that weeds and a starved soil are 
synonyms of poor management and that 
hard work in the right direction helps 
to make good markets and this, in turn, 
brings contentment. 


“The farmer with the money to spend 
calls on his manufacturer, the manu- 
facturer receives calls for his products 
from the consuming public and, as a re- 
sult, I can see in our own line of busi- 
ness at least, a very great bettering in 
the demand for the best-quality goods. 
In fact, our business, as a whole, so far 
this year shows up very much better 
than it did for the corresponding period 


of last year, both as regards profits and 
volume.” 


Looking Ahead 


Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, Cadillac- 
La Salle Motor Car Company, in an inter- 
view with the Editor of Forbes: 


“By 1950, only twenty-two years hencée, 
I prophesy that 50,000,000 motor cars will 
be owned in this country. 


“Our population has increased an aver- 
age of 1,500,000 per year for the eight 
years; by 1950 we will have a minimum of 
150,000,000 population, which, with 50,000,- 
000 cars, would give us a ratio of only 
one for every three inhabitants. 

“Bearing in mind that we still have ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. of our country 
in the form of virgin territory without 
contact by transportation, the natural de- 
velopment will add untold billions. 
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“Knowing that the rest of the world 
is just starting to appreciate the utility 
value of the motor car and that other 
countries will build roads eventually in 
proportion to our own road program, it 
is not difficult to foresee the production 
of 10,000,000 motor cars in the United 
States within fifteen years, as 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 per year will go to export and 
6,500,000 to 7,000,000 will be used for 
home consumption, replacement and new 
buyers.” 


Radio Sales Gain 


C. A. Earl, president, Chas. Freshman 
Company, Inc., in an interview with the 
Editor of Forbes: 


“There is a very decided increase in 
the buying of radio . ~ oy 
by the public due | 
largely to the fact 
that the radio is no 
longer in the nov- 
elty stage and is 
looked upon more 
as a necessity for 
those who want 
entertainment and 
those who want to 
keep in touch with political activities 
in this presidential campaign, all lines 
of sports—baseball, football, airplane 
flights, etc. 


“The reports we are receiving from 
outstanding radio firms are to the effect 
that we are going to enjoy the biggest 
business in radio the next six months, 
and this does not apply to our company 
alone. It is a fact—from investigations 
we have made—that the industry, as a 
whole, is going to enjoy a much larger 
volume of business, due to the fact that 
radio offers more value for the money 
for a given line of entertainment for 
the family to enjoy, and it has a more 
universal market than any product of 
like value offered to the American pub- 
lic. 





“The industry is becoming standard- 
ized—simplicity of design and econom- 
ical manufacture characterize present 
radios, which will give the public the 
maximum of service and a minimum of 
trouble.” 


Outlook Promising 


O. H. Falk, president, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, in an interview 
with Forbes: 


“In my opinion, business conditions 
at the present time 
are sound. There 
is a noticeable tend- 
ency toward con- 
servatism, and just 
now there appears 
to be a slight slack- 
ening in certain 
lines as compared 
with the few months 
past. 

“However, it would appear that this 
condition is only temporary and the out- 
look for the balance of the year may 
be regarded as promising, although the 
volume of business probably will not 
exceed the same period of last year.” 
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the Watchword 3 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 

* and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 













RESOURCES $120,000,000 



























































The OLDEST TYPE 
OF INVESTMENT 
IN MODERN FORM 


is the title of an 
interesting booklet 
for the conserva- 
tive bond buyer. 


A.B.Leach«Co., Ine. 


57 William St., New York 


Please send me your booklet 
headed “The Oldest Type of 
Investment in Modern Form.” 
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Oil Industry 
Looks Up 


Consumption Increases— 
Gasoline Exports Higher 
—Production Under 
Control 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


w= the coming of each mid-Summer 
motoring seaon it is time to record 
again the unprecedented consumptive de- 
mand for gasoline. That demand is re- 
sponsible for the measure of better condi- 
tions now existing in the petroleum in- 
dustry as compared with last year. 

The statistical position of gasoline stocks 
has been more favorable than anticipated, 
since the beginning of June. This reflects 
the disposition of the refining branch of 
the industry not to over-manufacture and 
also it follows the reaching of record high 
daily average exports of motor fuels. For 
the first time in history gasoline exports 
reached above the 200,000 barrels daily 
mark this Summer. 

Slight decreases in total stocks of crude 
petroleum east of California represent the 
first withdrawals from storage since 1926. 
Because of additions to California stocks, 
however, these withdrawals have been 
insufficient to counterbalance the quantity 
of oil held in storage throughout the coun- 
try. Total crude stocks approximate 
roundly 485,000,000 barrels. Overall sup- 
plies, including petroleum products, exceed 
613,000,000 barrels, a new high record 
total. 

The production branch of the industry, 
which is generally a key to profits, con- 
tinues to give promise of solving the prob- 
lem brought on by over-production. Pro- 
rating of crude oil production is holding 
the exploitation of west Texas to a level 
between 300,000 and 325,000 barrels daily, 
as compared with possible yields of four 
or five times that quantity every twenty- 
four hours. ° 

West Texas operators have participated 
in what might be called a “University of 
Prorating.” Through the use of various 
yardsticks for allotment of allowable pro- 
duction they have held the region’s mar- 
keted crude to a daily average limit not 
exceeding 65 per cent. of the 1927 high 
yields of the Seminole, Okla., district. 

Operators in the Seminole district are 
now studying the Yates field, Texas, plan 
with the idea of inaugurating similar prac- 
tace in the mid-Continent. This plan con- 
templates the gauging of wells to measure 
potential production, after which market 
allotments are made on a basis allowing 
75 per cent. consideration for this factor 
in the pro-rating yardstick and 25 per cent. 
for the relation of acreage units to the 
proved area of the field. 

By cutting the field into acreage units— 
these consist of 100 acres each in Yates 
Pool—and averaging the potential produc- 
tion of each unit—a measure is found of 
producing values similar to those that nor- 
mally would obtain under usual conditions 
of crude withdrawals. Average potential 
production as distinguished from total 
potential production is obtained by divid- 
ing the total potential of each acreage unit 
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Finish Interior with Mechanical Perfection 


Big Savings for 
Property Owners 


Owners of Business Property 
Now Paint by Machine. Binks 
Equipment Reduces Mainten- 
ance Painting Costs 60% to 
80%! 


Once you own a Binks Portable Spray 
Painting Unit, you can keep your build. 
ings bright, light and sanitary, you can 
refinish interiors and exteriors with 
machine-like speed and economy. 


A Small Investment 
—A Big Return 


Your maintenance man can do the work. 
An inexperienced man can quickly cover 
1,000 or more square feet per hour with 
the easy-to-operate Binks Spray Gun. 
Your furniture, and plant equipment, 
too, can be refinished quickly and easily. 


The Binks Spray Gun will apply any oil 
paint, lacquer, aluminum and graphite 
points, etc. The work is mechanically | 
even. Every crack, split or crevice is 
penetrated. One outfit does the work of 
4 or 5 brushes and does a mechanically 
perfect job. Yet, the initial savings 
alone should pay for the equipment. 
Plants and buildings that defied paint- 
ing due to cost, can now be'brightened 
up at a remarkably low cost. 


Money saving details and descriptions 
of Outfits covering a wide range of 
capacities and prices will be mailed 
upon request. 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. H, 3128 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 
New York—56 Warren St. 
Detroit—4456 Cass Avenue 
San Francisco—371 5th St. 
Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
















The Spray Forces Paint 
into coarse surfaces, pene- 
trates cracks no brush can 
reach, 
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Odd Lots 


Whether you are a new 
investor or experienced in 
the ways of the market 
you will benefit by the in- 
formation contained in our 
interesting booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading’’ 


It explains the many advan- 
tages offered to both the small 
and large investor when deal- 
ing in Odd Lots. 


Ask for booklet F. 346 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir&(o 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


New York 





50 Broadway 























may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 

Consult our Statistical 


Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(HisHoiM & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchenge 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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HE stock market continues to be very 

delicately balanced on a credit ful- 

crum. This is not a satisfactory 
situation, because almost anything can 
upset it. Money worries make the market 
super-sensitive to developments of all kinds 
and, of course, when securities are being 
carried so extensively on borrowed funds, 
the money lenders and not the instalment 
owners of stocks are in control. 

This is decidedly a market into which 
|to venture hesitantly and experimentally, 
| 
| 











trying for substantial recoveries in some 
of the high grade rails, utilities, oils, and 
miscellaneous industrials between now and 
election, but buying only such issues as 
Irnegeas to investment judgment, and limit- 
ing buying largely to a cash basis, keeping 
away from extensive margin trading and 
| high carrying charges. There is little pos- 
sibility of really easy money, comparable 
| with rates of a year ago, during the bal- 
ance of 1928 unless, of course, the public 
decides to dump over stocks in volume and 
| greatly restrict its speculative borrowings. 


re the last four months the Federal 
Reserve authorities have displayed an 
unfriendly attitude toward stock market 
speculation, but up to this writing liquida- 
|tion has been of modest proportions and 
|has lacked thoroughness, even though 
prices are down considerably. It is doubt- 
|ful that there has been sufficient deflation 
| to place the general market in sound posi- 
tion for a genuine forward swing. 

| If the stock market of the next few 
| months is featured by a recovery from ap- 
| proximately present levels, such recovery 
will be in the nature of an unsubstantial 
and unsound bull speculation, and will 
mean greater financial disturbances in the 
late Fall or early Winter. At least it has 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Partially Liquidated—May Have 
Rally But No Real Bull Swing in Sight 


By Edward L. Barnes 





been past experience that when an over- 
bought market makes only a half-hearted 
correction of its position as has this one, 
and then tries to achieve a bull movement, 
it comes to grief before many months. 


Business is sufficiently good to support 
the idea that bulls can whoop things up 
on the Stock Exchange for a ‘ime provid- 
ing the banks do not insist on immediate 
and thorough-going liquidation of collat- 
eral loans. There is some reason for be- 
lieving that they will not bring too much 
persistent pressure to bear against the 
money market at this time because it might 
be a wet blanket on Autumn trade. 


Shenae is normally a good time to pick 
up the rail stocks, because the seasonal 
trend of traffic and earnings is now up- 
ward, and far more often than not, trans- 
portation stocks reach their annual peaks 
in the period from September to January. 
Rail stocks have offered very good resist- 
ance to selling of late, and certain issues 
are attractive on an income basis. Sea- 
sonal influences are also strongly in.favor 
of the chain and department stores from 
now until the Christmas holiday trade, and 
this may prove as opportune a time as any 
to pick up some of the best merchandise 
issues, especially chain stores, to hold in 
anticipation of record sales and profits in 
the final months of the year. 


The agricultural wealth created by crops 
this season promises to compare favorably 
with immediately preceding years but its 
stimulating effect on the securities market 
will be blighted to some extent by the rela- 
tively low dividend yields available, high 
borrowing costs and the uncertainties, 
whether well founded or not, caused by a 
presidential campaign. 
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6% Interest Annually, paid quarter- 
Ly on the principal invested. 


An 


Investment 
that Pays 


90% of Earnings set aside with a Trust 
Co. for the repayment of Principal. 


50% Participation in All Profits 


after the original investment has been 


repatd. 


A CERTIFICATE of Participating Interest, under The Seneca Plan, 
is for all practical purposes a short term note that is secured by a 
number of carefully-selected, income-producing royalties on proper- 
ties operated by the Standard Oil Company, its subsidiaries, and other 
major companies. 








Royalty interests (Seneca Plan) are investigated and pur- 


chased by Dr. D. W. Ohern, a geologist who is nationally Royalty Investments 


Endorsed by Bankers 





known as an authority in the industry, associated with a group 
of able geologists and royalty experts in the Mid-Continent 
field. All royalties are deposited and held by a large trust 
company for the benefit of Certificate holders. 


After interest is paid on the Certificates, 90% of the net 
income is set aside for the repayment of the full face value 
of the Certificates. 


At the present rate of earnings of the royalties held in trust 
under The Seneca Plan, it is estimated that the principal of 
the Certificates purchased at this time will be repaid in about 
‘five years. (According to leading bankers in the Mid- 
Continent field, good producing royalties, which are care- 
fully selected, should pay back the purchase price in three to 
five years. ) 


When Certificate holders have been repaid in full, with 


interest at 6%, they participate thereafter in 50% of all 
continuing profits. 


We can furnish detailed information regarding this attractive 
investment. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR NO. F-81 TODAY 


201-5 Phelps Building 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Specialists in Oil Royalties 


DAVIS-PIETCH & CO. 
201-5 Phelps Building 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Gentleraen: 





“We have found that 
oil royalties, in good 
sands, where the history 
of the sand is known, 
forms a basis as safe 
for a loan at the bank as 
any loan of any kind in 
any country,” said the 
president of one of the 
largest banks in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, speaking be- 
fore the Reserve City 
Bankers Convention. 
(Copy of full address on 
request. ) 


The reason is plain. 
Royalty owners receive 
one-eighth of the gross 
cash income derived 
from the sale of all oil, 
gas or minerals — free 
from any expense inci- 
dent to production. A 
royalty interest is vir- 
tually a first mortgage 
upon all cash income. 





DAVIS, PIETCH @ CO. 


925 State Tower Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Without obligation kindly send me Circular F-81, explaining in detail the SENECA PLAN. 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Comment on 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Brooklyn-ManhattanT. 
General Motors 
Otis Elevator 
U. S. Steel 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Copy on request. 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 


























Will you invest 


5 minutes profitably? 


i you will write 

to us and briefly 
outline your invest- 
ment situation, we 
will be glad to study 
your requirements 
and suggest how we 
can supply invest- 
ment counsel which 
will meet your own 
individual require- 
ments most effec- 
tively. 


INVESTORS 
SERVICE 


New York 
BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


MOOD 


35 Nassaa Street 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
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| through the redemption feature. 





WALL STREET 
POINTERS 
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[7 is now being generally admitted that 
the only thing artificial about the money 
market is not the current firmness in rates, 
but the low rates which prevailed from 
last Fall to June of this year, which was 


due to the desire of the Federal Reserve © 


Board to aid in the stabilization of Euro- 
pean currencies. In view of the existing 
credit strain, more than ordinary care is 
necessary in stock market committments. 
Speculative transactions should be pro- 
tected by close stop-loss orders. 

It is the belief of this writer that it is 
foolish to expect any easing in the money 
situation until the ratio of the combined 
reserve banks rises to above 75 percent. 


Pool Liquidation 


| gba of pools to liquidate are ap- 
parent in all directions. It is an easy 
matter, if one has or can borrow the 
money, to put up a stock to any price. It 
is another thing, however, to unload on the 
public all the stock and turn it into cash. 
In order to keep up the market price for 
the protection of their bank loans, pools 
are being compelled to buy a lot of stock 
which is being sold by investors. It is 
probable that various pools will soon find 
their burdens too great. 


Central Southwest Utilities Preferred 


i ny company, whose stocks are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
serves 459 communities with a population 
of 1,250,000, in Texas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. It is con- 
trolled by the Insull interests. There are 
outstanding 124,500 shares of 7 per cent. 
prior preferred, and 133,250 shares of 7 
per cent. preferred, both cumulative. Earn- 
ings last year on these stocks were $38.50 
and $29.44, respectively. The present 
prices are 105 and 101, where the yields 
are 6.6 per cent. and 69 per cent. Both 
are callable at 120. These stocks offer a 
very good yield and chance of profits 
Further 
indication of the safety of these stocks is 
given by the price of the common, $84. 


Electric Power & Light 2nd Preferred 


| T HIS is a large, well-known, and strong 


company, supervised by the Electric 
Bond and Share Company. The 2nd pre- 
ferred is listed on the New York Curb, 
and sells at $103. It is callable at $105. 
While there is not much room for appre- 
ciation, still the stock looks like a safe one, 
and yields 6.8 per cent. 


Cushman 8 Per Cent. Preferred 


USHMAN’S is an old _ established 

bakery business in and around New 
York City. Its common stock sells around 
$180. There are only 29,464 shares of 8 
per cent. preferred stock—paid as stock 
dividends on the common. The last sale 
was $113, but it is callable at 110. It is 
not considered likely that it will be re- 
deemed in the near future; hence, it ap- 
pears to be a good investment, offering a 
good yield. Earnings last year were $38.78 
per share. Current earnings are in excess 
of this figure. 





Best & Co. 
it ai all the department store stocks, the 


writer favors this one. Best & Co, 
is an old fashioned Fifth Avenue concern, 
doing a large business in children’s and 
women’s apparel. Total capitalization con- 
sists of 150,000 shares of stock, on which 
dividends of $3 are being paid. Earnings 
last year were $6.34. It is expected this 
year’s earnings will exceed $7. The stock 
has held up excellently in the recent sink- 
ing spells of the market, and appears to 
be strongly held. 


Manhattan Railway Guaranteed 


HE Interboro is compelled, under court 

order, to pay 7 per cent. to holders 
of this stock of which there are but 43,540 
shares outstanding. At its present price, 
$84, it yields 8.3 per cent. Irrespective of 
whether or not the Interboro is granted 
an increase in fares, the dividend appears 
safe. However, it is generally thought 
that the Interboro will win its case, and 
in that event, Manhattan guaranteed should 
show a satisfactory appreciation. 


Snider Packing 


HIS company is engaged in the manu- 

facture of various food products and 
condiments. There are $3,000,000 6 per 
cent. notes outstanding, which are not re- 
deemable until May 1, 1929. They are 
convertible into common stock at $15 per 
share up to next May, and at $17.50 to 
May 1, 1931, and at $20 up to May 1, 1932, 
when they are due. There are 60,000 
shares of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock, and 130,000 shares of common. No 
dividends have been paid on the preferred 
since December, 1926. The balance sheet 
at the end of 1927 showed working capital 
of $4,218,000 and a property account of 
$4,132,000, the equity for the preferred 
amounting to $91 per share. While the 
company showed no earnings the last two 
years, it is reported $2 or more may be 
earned for the common this year. It is 
now $15, compared with a high of $84 two 
years ago. If the bonds should be con- 
verted into common stock, the company 
would save in interest an amount equal to 
one-half the dividend requirement on the 
preferred. For every dollar the common 
advances above 15, the bonds should rise 
6 2-3 points. There appear to be interest- 
ing possibilities in both the notes and pre- 
ferred stock, on which dividends may be 
resumed next year. 


United States Realty 


hese stock represents sound equity in 
high class real estate in New York 
City such as U. S. Realty Building, Trinity 
Building Hotel Plaza, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, 
and the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston. Its 
subsidiary, the George A. Fuller Construc- 
tion Company, is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world, and its policy is to con- 
struct on a cost-plus basis, thus eliminating 
much of the risk usually incident to build- 
ing activities. The company’s income from 
rents alone is nearly sufficient to pay the 
regular dividend of $4. Extra dividends 
are likely. 
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Keeping the Wheels 


of the nation turning, is 
the function of the Alemite 
Division of the Bassick 
Manufacturing Company. 


Demands for proper lubri- 
cation means of automobiles 
and trucks, industrial ma- 
chinery, railroad motive 
power and switch and signal 
apparatus, farm machinery, 
building and construction 
equipment, all contribute to 
the rapidly growing busi- 
ness of the Bassick Manu- 
facturing Company, Divi- 
sion of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation. 


Copies of the latest financial 
reports mailed to any ad- 
dress on application. 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Cor’n. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy. 

Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
The Bassick Alemite Co. 
The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die Casting Cor’n. 


























Compound 
Your Dividends 
Monthly at 7%% 


The scientific Doherty Reinvest- 
ment Plan enables you to reinvest 
each month, with no effort 
whatever and without the loss of 
a day or an odd cent, the 
monthly dividends you receive 
from Cities Service Common 
stock. This means that at the 
present price of this 17-year-old 
security you are compounding a 
7'2% return monthly—a short 
cut to financial independence. 


Mail the coupon 





Cities Service common stock and _ its 
17-year dividend record. 


| 
Please send me full information about | 
| 
| 


so vesmatiiaiete seb minisota ate halaieuncie (203C-16) 


| 
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Rail Traffic 
Falls Off 


Expected Increase in Car 

Loading Does Not Ma- 
terialize—Is Decline Per- 
manent or Temporary? 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


ECAUSE of the continuing decline 
B of passenger business in all parts 

of the country the railways are 
constantly becoming more dependent upon 
freight business for their earnings. Thus 
far this year freight business has disap- 
pointed the expectations of all but the 
most pessimistic. It was generally antici- 
pated that it would show a decline in the 
first quarter of the year, and it did. It 
was also generally expected that it would 
show an increase in the second quarter, 
the joint forecast of the thirteen Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards covering the 
entire country predicting an increase of 
about 3% per cent. in shippers’ total re- 
quisitions for freight cars. Instead, there 
was a decline of 2%4 per cent. in car 
loadings. 

The forecast of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards for the third quarter of the year 
is still more optimistic. It anticipates that 
shippers’ total requisitions for cars during 
this period will be about 6% per cent. 
larger than in the third quarter of 1927. 
As traffic was showing a decidedly declin- 
ing tendency throughout the Summer 
months of last year, it would not require 
a large increase in general business activity 
to cause this forecast to be fulfilled. 


Growth Not So Rapid 


FACT to which students of railway 
affairs find it necessary to give in- 
creasing consideration is that, since the 
war, railway freight business has not 
grown as it did before. The number of 
tons carried one mile increased 38 per 
cent. in the seven years ending with 1913 
and 38 per cent. in the seven years ending 
with 1920. In 1926 it showed an increase 
over 1920 of only 8 per cent., and in 1927 
an increase over 1920 of only 5 per cent. 
The reasons for this failure of the 
volume of railroad freight to increase as it 
formerly did are somewhat obscure. A 
good deal of business has been diverted 
to the Panama Canal. Apparently the 
amount of it taken by motor trucks has 
been underestimated. But study of statis- 
tics bearing upon the matter suggests that, 
owing to changes in economic conditions, 
and in the tastes and modes of living of 
the American people, the tonnage of things 
actually produced in the country is not in- 
creasing as rapidly as it formerly did. 
That the freight business of the railways 
will continue to increase over periods of 
years cannot be doubted. But is the decline 
in its rate of growth permanent or only 
temporary? Upon the answer to this ques- 
tion depends many things. For example, 
the extent of the expansion of railway 
facilities that will be needed in future, the 
purchases of the railways will have to 
make from other industries, the number 
of men they will have to employ, and, in 
large measure, their ability to stand ad- 
vances in wages and reductions of rates. 





$10 Starts 
The Bond 
Rolling! 


$10 or more monthly, under 
the Prudence Partial Payment 
Plan, starts the purchase of 
a Guaranteed PRUDENCE- 
BOND, and in a few months 
the purchase is completed and 
you start a second Bond roll- 
ing with another $10 bill. 


Looks like a slow process, but 
it moves fast when it gets going! 


And meanwhile you get 54% 
on each $10 bill. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N. Y.StateBanking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaica, N.Y. 


F.M.1226 
Name 





Address 











Are You Ready 
for the Market’s 








=———- NEXT MOVE? 


This market is puzzling most in- 
vestors now. 


Buy? Hold? Sell? 


Surface indications, current tips 
and gossip, are deceptive. But sound 
forecasts, squarely on facts, 
enable one to figure out in advance, 

reasonable accuracy and profit- 
ably, what stocks will do later on. 


Will further liquidation be 
seen? And much lower 
prices? 


Or has the ground already 
been laid for another broad 
bull move? : 


Send for our latest market forecast, 
a clear cut, definite analysis with 
specific recommendations on _ stocks. 
As American Securities Service has 
an exceptionally good record for be- 
ing right, this latest market analysis 
should, prove valuable to you. A few 
— copies reserved for distribution 
ree. 


Simply ask for 
“Stock Market Outlook” 


American Securities Service 
2320 Singer Building Tower, New York 
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Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 676 $28 
No 2,178 78 
260 


25 2,474 41 
600 


No 770 96 

100 610 159 

100 450 138 

100 10,963 120 
450 


50 3,000 74 
25 2,000 32 
600 


No 63 
No 1,761 12 
25 2,530 30 


25 1,673 86 
No 1,000 76 
No _ 1,003 13 
No 4,530 44 

10 3,680 18 


(a) Partly extra. 
Tune 30. 
for depletion. (r) 10% 


Earns 
1927 
$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
19.64 


11.65 


3.37 
Nil® 


11.95 


2.03 


6.23 
3.76 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


$1.08, 3 m 


2.60, 3 m 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Div. 

Rate 
Air Reduction. .........38. $2 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis Ghetiiersc.... 6.0.8 6 
Lo. 8 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive.......... 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... iF 
re ame Ee 2. 9 
Amer. Woolen ........... _ 
Anaconda Copper.......... 4 
Armen GF IM, Pee ccccccs : 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining........... 4 
Balwin Locomotive........ 7 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 


Bethlehem Steel........... ab: 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 


TN TOOE. ona cna ces cae 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 5a 
California Packing......... 4 
California Petroleum....... 1 
Cerro:de Pasoo............ 5 
Chesapeak & Ohio.......... 10 
Che, 260, St. Paul, pid.... .» 
Citids Commany. .....:. <0 2.40 
IE SIE 6 5.5.00 010.455.016.060 2.50 
Se  SAeec a 
II 9 0h.a. 6 a..5;0:9: 5:0, 008 stor 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ae 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Consol. Gas of N. Y....... 5 
Continental Can............ a 
Continental Motors......... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Crucible Steel ............. 5 
Cuba Cane Sugar......... si 
Cuban Amer. Sugar........ 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane.......... 1 
Davison Chemical ......... a 
Delaware & Hudson........ 9 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 7a 
PB oo a. gir ca 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light....... 1 
pS eee ah 
Fleischmann Co........... 3 
Foungawon Go......i.0205 an 
PROCHOEE “TOK. 6.0. 000i see 6a 
General Asphalt .......... a 
General Electric............ 5a 
General Motors............ 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
Oe “k 
I Me I, os ceceknane 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel.......... My 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Fiwdson Motor............. 5 
Tilisois Central 6.0606. sccce 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 
CO OS re 6t 
i kT” ie aren eee y 
Se IE ks ees cde cy eae 2.40 
Kelvinator Corp............ sa 
Kennecott Copper.......... 5 
MOE. Oe a os 0b cackoe 1.20 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Section One 


Long Term 
Price Range 
200- 67; ’24-’27 
170- 55; ’22-’27 
119- 41; ’24-’27 
78- 39; ’26-'27 953%- 70% 
116- 91; ’25-'27 111%4- 90% 
145- 64; ’23-’27 115 - 87 
189- 43; ’22-’27 203%4-169 
96- 36; ’22-'27 78%- 55 
186-114; ’22-'27 211 -173% 
110- 16; ’22-'27 2434- 18 
67- 28; ’20-27 74%- 53% 
27- 9; 25-27 21%- 11% 
61- 37; ’25-27 
200- 92; ’22-’27 197%-182% 
268- 83; ’22-’27 191%4-164 
140- 79; '24-’27 1417%- 9534 


266- 93; ’22-’27 285 -235 
125- 33; ’22-'27 11974-10334 
97- 37; ’20-27 69%- 51% 
78- 9; 23-27 77%- 53% 
158- 56; ’24-’27 159%4-139 
51- 29; ’26-’'27 55%- 45% 
145- 45; ’24-’27 165 -139 


79- 60; ’26-'27 7934- 68% 
38- 17; 23-27 3234- 24 


High Low 
74%- 59 
182%-146 
12934-115% 


- 


74- 23; ’20-27 79%4- 61% 
219- 54; '22-27 205%4-175%4 
55- 7; '2227 5136- 37 
75- 4; 25-27 52%- 37 
44- 15; '2227  4634- 37% 
64- 28; ’25-27 88%- 54. 
178- 80; '24'27  17734-127 
97- 20; ’21-27 841%4- 52% 
99- 83; '26-'27 1183%- 89% 
126- 56; ’23-27 170%4-1193% 
94- 42; ’23-'27 114%- 80% 
16- 5; 22-27 14%- 10 
68- 31; °24~27  827%- 643% 
98- 48: '22'27 98 - 69% 
60- 9; '20’27 7%- 5% 
38- 15; ’2227 24%4- 19 
70- 5; ’24’27 19234- 53% 
81- 20; ’20-'27 57%4- 34% 
230- 93; '22-'27 226 -163% 
173-108; ’22-'27 150 -129 
49- 13; 25-27 24%%- 12 

344-154; ’26-'27 40534-310 
40- 15; ’25-'27 4514- 28% 
70- 10; '23-'27  66%4- 4834 
71- 32; '26-'27 7634- 65 
184- 35; ’23-'27 10934- 63% 
107- 7; °24-’27 5534- 42 
97- 23; '20-'27 94%- 68 
147- 79; '26-'27 17414-124 
3 = + gid 210 -130 
- 60; ’25-'27 1235%- 84 
83- 35; ’22-’27 rs 4s 
97- 17; '20-"27 9934- 68% 
70- 7: '22-'27 721%4- 45% 
104- 50; ’23-°27 109 - 93% 
105- 40; ’22'27 69 - 51 
66- 20; '2427 73%4- 51 
140- 19; ’2227 907%- 75 
140- 70; ’23-’27 14844-13194 
54- 9: '22-'27 - 29 
120- 38; 26-27 14794. 114 
70- 19; '22-'27 723%- 45% 
256- 67: '20-’'27 290 -22434 
90- 10; 20-27 103 - 735% 
92- 28; '20-'27 863%4- 66 
91- 6; '26-27 227%- 11% 
91- 25; ’22-27 953%- 80% 
82- 42; 26°27 76 -65 


(e) Year ended April 30. ( 
(p) Year ended November PO. (q) 
(u) 2/5 ~ United Cigar Scrip. 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 


Prices % 
63 3.1 
169 3.5 
127 47 
83 2.4 
93 6.4 
97 82 
188 42 
70 
175 5.1 
18 a 
66 6.0 
19 Ws 
41 6.1 
185 5.4 
167 6.0 
143 2.8 
250 2.3 
106 5.6 
54 ss 
63 6.3 
140 3.5 
48 5.4 
156 Z5 
70 5.7 
30 3.3 
74 6.6 
178 5.6 
45 ‘is 
44 5.2 
45 5.5 
71 42 
161 3.7 
59 a 
108 4.6 
148 3.3 
96 5.2 
12 6.9 
70 42 
70 7.1 
6 a 
19 5.3 
101 1.0 
52 
183 4.7 
132 52 
13 
375 3.6 
34 2.9 
52 
68 4.4 
68 8.8 
45 
72 oi 
146 3.4 
185 3.7 
96 52 
55 ase 
74 5.4 
47 ” 
96 5.2 
59 . 
57 4.3 
81 6.1 
139 5.1 
38 - 
119 4.2 
58 3.4 
265 2.2 
92 21 
69 3.4 
15 ; 
92 5.4 
70 2.2 


® Year ended 
efore charge: 


(v) 9 months. 
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Diversification 


NE investment in Di- 
versified Shares is 
spread over 48 States and 
many forms of industrial 
activity. ‘The companies 
behind these Shares are all 
familiar to you; their 
names are household words 
in America, standing for 
power, progress and pros- 


perity. 
Write for Booklet 5 


This advertisement is No. 1 of a series 
on the Seven Points of Appeal behind 
Diversified Trustee Shares, Series B. 
The Shares represent participating 
ownership in New York Central, 
American Tel. & Tel., duPont, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, U. S. Steel and 
25 other great American Corporations. 


AMERICAN TRUSTEE SHARE 


CORPORATION 
165 Broadway - - - #£=New York 

























Whena President 
is Born.... 


At Least Assure Him 
a College Education 


$25.20 a month for 120 
months will GUARANTEE 
four years of university train- 
ing for that son—or daughter 
—you love so well! 


Make SURE that no financial 
handicap imposed by you will 
obstruct ambition’s progress 
of the life that TODAY is in 
your keeping. 


Send Coupon FM-23 for details 
of how Investors Syndicate 
Installment Plan paves the 
way to college degrees. 


t 

} 

_ INVESTORS SYNDICATE 

Established 1894 

| 100 North Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 





| 
| NAME. .ccccccccscccsccccccccccccces 
| 


ADDRESS. cccccccccccccccsecesceces 


THE POWER OF 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





Report Halts 
Cotton Rise 


Prices Decline on Govern- 

ment’s Report Showing Sec- 

ond Largest Acreage on 
Record 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


Ts rising trend of cotton prices cul- 
minated early in July with the issuance 
of the Government’s report on acreage 
planted to that commodity. 

During the two weeks prior to that re- 
port values advanced about $14 a bale due 
to a long period of unfavorable weather, 
low condition estimates and reports of 
widespread weevil infestation. 

The increase of 11.4 per cent. in the 
acreage, reported by the Department of 
Agriculture, proved a great surprise to 
everyone. It was also accepted as indi- 
cating that the farmers have disregarded 
the advice of the best posted people in the 
trade and planted enough land to raise an- 
other big crop, if weather conditions per- 
mit. 

The acreage planted, 46,695,000, is the 
second largest on record. It was exceed- 
ed only in 1926 when 48,730,000 acres were 
planted and a crop of nearly 18,000,000 
bales produced. Last year’s acreage was 
41,905,000 and the crop 12,778,000 bales. 


Shrinkage in Values 


HE unexpected large gain in acreage 

precipitated considerable liquidation 
and the market immediately developed a 
reactionary tendency. 

Continuation of unfavorable weather, 
however, encouraged fresh buying for a 
rise and the shrinkage in values was grad- 
ual. 

The season so far has been an unusual 
one. Rainfall in the western third of Texas 
was deficient and excessive. Over the re- 
mainder of the belt almast daily showers 
and rains in the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River was reported. Such weather 
as this is unfavorable foi the crop and 
very favorable for the weevil. 

Low condition estimates by all of the 
private reporting bureaus at the end of 
June were accepted as pointing inevitably 
to a small crop and stimulated much buy- 
ing until after the acreage report was 
issued. 

It may be very significant that all of 
the private condition estimates at the end 
of June came lower than any figure ever 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
during the many years in which it issued 
reports for that period. 

Past records show that a low condition 
of the crop at the end of June has in- 
variably been followed by light yields and 
small crops. 

This crop has not been made yet and 
there is ample time for the outlook to 
shrink to comparatively small proportions, 
regardless of the big acreage, as it enters 
the most critical period of its existence in 
poor condition. 


TS are two reports ahead of the 
market both of which will have a 
far-reaching effect on values and either one 
of which may shape the course of prices 
for some time to come. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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BUY THESE 
STOCKS NOW? 


Ws: have just published a Special 
Analysis of an under-valued 
stock which should advance substan- 
tially from present levels. This is a 
bargain stock and should be bought 
at once. 


This Special Analysis will be sent to 
you free of charge. In addition, we 
shall be glad to send copies of our 
regular Stock Market Bulletins, which 
discuss the profit or loss possibilities 
in over 25 different securities. Num- 
bered among these stocks are: 


Indian Refining Granby 
Warner- Quinian Kennecott 
Standard Oil of New York Chile 
Standard Oil of New Jersey Noranda Mines 
Texas Corporation Lehigh Valley 
Atlantic Refining Erie 








Nevada Consolidated St. Paul 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Standard Gas & Electric 
ears- Roebuck er Grocery 

udson Motors National Bellas Hess 
Canada Dry International 


Simply send your name and address 
and the above mentioned Bulletins 
will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Also an interesting book 
called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
Just address Investment Research 
Bureau, Div. 378, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 


6000 


To 


‘600000 


(without borrowing) 


It has been proved 
possible to so in- 
crease capital in an 
| investment lifetime! 

The future —in which you 
are interested—should 


offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 


details NOW 


~ Babson _! 

















[ * 
i The Babson ganiza’ : 
h Statistical Or tion 
| Div. 57-1, Babson Park, Mass. ; 
& Largest Statistical Commumity in America i 
Send me, free, lete detai 
: ge pa e details about : 
eRe irda, winlemectcbeea ti 2 wh | 
OD ici on ahesdbiontn caiho- dik cecukorinscesver : 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Thou. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1927 
$50 1,211 $102 $3.51 
25 ~=—«1,754 28 6.57 
No ___1,061 38 6.353 
25 500 36 2.95 
100 1,117 164 14.30 
No 736 72 6.60 
No 350 74 16.66 


No 2,317 36 Nil 
No 1,414 ~* 46 1.92 


No 808 123 481 
100 828 125 0.98 
No 1141 36 10.25 
No 2730 18 830° 
7.11 


25 «2,047 45 
200 
6.40 
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No 329 Nil Nil 


No 4,154 26 
No 3375 82 3.60" 
No 1,155 15 6.98 
50 1400 85 7.64 
No 1,319 0.87" 
No 300 221 4.23 
100 685 «:138—‘10.75 
100-164. 176 = 5.22 


No 4200 33 5.96 
No 4,509 55 0.89 
100 100 214 6.82 
100 3,724 157 9.208 
100 1,300 188 14.38 
No 1,296 67 5.84 
No 12,594 44 3.20 

25 24,145 46 1.52 
No 44 8.67 
No 1,875 52 6.09 

25 7,264 40 2.76 


100 660 63 7.20 
No 645 39 5.38 

25 3,789 43 2.65 
100 2,223 188 16.05 
No 2,500 76 7.85 
100 120 263 21.12 
100 240 171 7.26 


7.53¢ 
100 810 162 Nil 
8.80 


100 666 155 1.76 
100 600 106 -Nil 


998 15.10 
No 3,172 17 2.70 
50 2,290 72 6.814 


50 800 55 Nil 


5 2,526 15 2.04 

25 3,900 34 9.06 

No 250 3.77 
(a) Partly extra. 


June 30. (j 


for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Year ended August 31. 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 





(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


Section Two 


Lehigh Valley ......... 
Liggett & Myers “B”... 
eo Of a 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit..... 
Louisville & Nashville... 7 


jh ae & 6 
Ae oe: See 5 
jn Oar errr 
Mid-Continent Pet...... 
Missouri-Kan.-Texas ... 
Missouri Pacific......... 
Montgomery Ward...... 


Nash Moetecs ....0%.0%.. 
National Biscuit......... 
Nat. Bellas Hess........ 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 

National Lead.......... 
Nat. Power & Light.... 
New York Central...... 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western..... 
North American........ 
Northern Pacific........ 


Pacific Gas & Elec..... 
Packard Motor......... 
Pan, Ammer: Pet., “B”... 
Paramount-Fam. Lasky.. 1 
Pennsylvania R. R...... 
Pere Marquette......... 
Phillips Petroleum...... 
Pierce-Arrow .......... 
Pressed Steel Car....... a 
Public Service of N. J.. 2 
Pullman Incorporated... 4 


Radio Corporation 
Reading 
Remington-Rand, Inc.... 
Republic Iron & Steel... 


St. Louis-San. Fran..... 
St. Louis-Southwestern. . 
Seaboard Air Line...... 
Sears Roebuck. oossceees 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel..... 
Southern Pacific........ 
Southern Railway....... 
Standard Gas & Elec.... 
Standard Oil of Cal..... 
Standard Oil of N. J... 
Stewart-Warner ........ 
Studebaker Corp........ 


Texas Corporation...... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.... 
Timken Roller Bearing. . 
Tobacco Products....... 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Usisoet: Ct of -Cal.iiiscs 
Unto POG... 6. vcccee 1 
pe So ee 
. S. Cast Iron Pipe 1 

sing Alcohol 
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Western Pacific......... 
Western Union......... 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Westinghouse Electric... 
White Motors .......... 
Willys-Overland ....... 
Woolworth, F. W...... 
Wright Aeronautical... 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. ‘ 


Long Term 
Price Range 


127- 40; 
128- 48; 
64- 10; 
178- 35; 
160- 84; 


242- 25; 
244- 54; 
64- 12; 
62- 22; 
57- 7; 
62- 8; 
123- 12; 


102- 52; 
187- 38; 
85- 31; 
54- 37; 


"22-27 


"22-’27 
26-27 
"23-27 
"23-27 


5 °24-27 
: °2297 


1927 


; '22-27 


= "22-27 
* 22-27 
: 22-27 
; °26-’27 
; "20-27 
; ’20-27 
3 ’22-27 
¢ 22-27 
; °24-’27 
; '26-’27 
- "Ziad 
- "20-27 
; 24-27 
© °22227 
; ’26-'27 
* 22-27 
; 22-27 
s 923-27 
3 °24-27 
° 22-27 
; '26-27 
s °22-27 
: "2227 
7; °22-27 


"26-27 


; ’20-’27 
; 22-27 
; 22-27 
3; 22-27 


'22-'27 
1927 


; 22-27 
. gi ee 
; '22.27 
; 26-27 
. "22 ag 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yieid 


High Low 
116 - 84% 
123%4- 80% 
77 - 49% 
59 - 44% 
15934-142% 


107%- 83 
350 -235 
44Y,- 33 
33%4- 25% 
41%4- 30% 
695%- 41% 
16434-117 


10134- 80% 
182 -159 
95 - 41 
6534- 47% 
136-115 
36%- 21% 
19114-156 
146 -124 
683%- 543% 
197 -175 
78%- 585% 
10514- 92% 


533%4- 43% 
8414- 56% 
5454- 373% 
1317%-111%4 
72%4- 61% 
146 -124% 


224 - 85% 
11934- 94% 
361%4- 23% 
6934- 491% 
122 -109 

9134- 67% 
30%4- 115% 


1311%4-1175% 
16554-139% 
743%4- 57% 
63%- 53 

49 - 37% 
101%4- 77% 
823%- 57 

6634- 50 

8854- 62% 
134 -112% 
118%- 97% 


. $394 

= 4 
20494-18605 
146%4-131% 
300 -190% 
= tae ~ 4 


356. 61% 
63%4- 27 
154 -1323% 


96%4- 51 

37i4- 28% 
17734-1393 
5736- 42% 
112 - 88% 


245 - 69 


(e) Year ended A 
(p) Year ended soroater aa. a. 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 
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(q) 
(v) 9 months. 


Prices 
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The Outlook for Cotton 


(Continued from page 57) 


The first of these is Hester’s annual 
figures on the season’s consumption and 
the amount of last year’s crop which will 
be carried over into the new season. His 
report will be issued August Ist. 

The second is the Government’s first 
condition and crop estimate. This is due 
August 8th. 

There is more than the usual uncer- 
tainty as to what Mr. Hester may show 
because spinners takings have been run- 
ning considerably under last year. This is 
accounted for by the fact that spinners 
entered the season with large reserves and 
that they used up the surplus before buy- 
ing higher priced cotton. 

Well posted men in the trade predict 
that Mr. Hester will show consumption of 
15,700,000 bales of lint and that his re- 
port will show that consumption is perma- 
nently established on a basis of 15,000,000 
to 15,500,000 bales per annum. 

The writer looks for consumption of 
lint cotton to come somewhere between 
15,250,000 and 15,500,000. 

If consumption comes around the fig- 
ures indicated above, the surplus will be 
between 4,200,000 and 4,500,000 compared 
with a ten year average of 5,000,000. In 
that event we will need a 15,000,000 bale 
crop at least to supply the minimum de- 
mands of spinners and to maintain the 
surplus. 


What Lies Ahead 


N estimate from the Government of 

a crop of 14,000,000 bales would un- 

doubtedly be construed as bullish by the 

trade as it would point to a reduction of 

a million bales or more in the surplus at 
the end of the season. 

A shrinkage surplus means high prices. 
If, therefore, we start the new season with 
the certainty of a large reduction in the 
carry-over it will stimulate speculative buy- 
ing and lift prices to comparatively high 
levels. 

If, on the other hand, consumption comes 
under the above estimate and the carry- 
over turns out to be near the average of 
former years, it will take a small crop 
estimate from the Government to prevent 
prices from declining considerably. 





The leading American fire and casualty 
companies have pooled their facilities un- 
der one management—the United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc—to provide a 
market for all forms of aviation insurance. 


* * * 


“The Flying Scotsman,” crack train of 
the London & North Eastern Railway, has 
been in service every week day between 
London and Edinburgh for sixty-six years 
and on June Ist it started to perform its 
journey between London and Edinburgh, 
392 miles, without stopping in either di- 
rection. This is said to be the longest non- 
stop run in the world. 


* & * 


Building permits issued in Palm Beach 
and West Palm Beach, Florida, during 
June—$921,508—exceed those of any month 


within the last two years. 











Congress Cigar Company, Inc. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-61 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD STREET 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 





Chicago Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Akron New Haven 
Philadelphia Newark 




















An investment that pays 
a double income 





For THREE GENERATIONS the House of Hod- 
son has specialized in the securities of banking, 
finance and insurance institutions. 


Fourteen years ago it created an investment based 
on the earnings of a chain of finance corporations, 
combining safety, regular bond interest and addi- 
tional participation in profits. Since that time three 
additional chains have been added to The Hodson 


Participating Bonds, obligations of these finance 
corporations, have paid their holders a double in- 
come—regular bond interest plus fourteen years of 
uninterrupted profit participation. 

INTEREST PLUS PROFITS! For full particulars 
on how to have a two-fold income, mail the coupon. 








CLARENCE HODSON & CO. we. 


165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 
SEND ME BOOKLET B-380 
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Seasoned Railroad Stocks 
Returning to Favor 


Prospects of Further Improvement in Earnings Are Attracting Investors Who Study 
Fundamental Conditions—Merger Developments Add a Speculative Flavoring 


By William Russell White 


to a limited extent in the outburst 
of speculation that ,characterized 
stock market trading in the first half of 
the year. This is one reason why shares 
of leading carriers still are held in high 
favor. Another is that earnings again 
have become fairly stable with the recovery 
from abnormal conditions prevailing dur- 
ing and immediately after the war. A 
third advantage held by rail shares is the 
fact they virtually all are seasoned. 
Stocks of this class are liked by the 
investor who studies earnings of the com- 
panies in which he is interested. Although 
unforeseen developments sometimes nullify 
forecasts, experience has shown railroad 
earnings can be fairly closely estimated. 
For instance, analyists knew months be- 
forehand that Texas & Pacific was almost 
certain to show tremendous gains in earn- 
ings in the first half of this year over 
1927, because heavy expenditures resulting 
from last year’s flood would not have to 
be repeated. 


R ez time stocks participated only 


M ERGER developments cannot so 
easily be forecast, although their pos- 
sibilities may be closely studied on the basis 
of many known facts. This element, 
therefore, adds a speculative flavor to 
stocks of many railroads. 


Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 


HE common stock of Texas & Pacitic 
has attracted attention recently 
through its spectacular advance into record 
high territory. This stock, which sold as 








Approx, 

Price Div. 
Delaware & Hudson... 191 $9 
Lehigh Valley ........ 102 3.50 
PCW BEAVEN 6. 68s css 58 1 
Pitts. & West Va. .... 145 6 
errr 101 + 
Texas & Pacific ....... 169 5 


Railroad Common Stocks Compared 


Yield Shares 1927 High 
4.7% 515,739 $5.88 226 

3.4 1,210,034 awe” «1G 84% 
1.7 1,571,179 6.12 683% 54% 


4.1 302,351 5.67 161 121% 
4.0 1,399,782 764 119% 94% 
3.0 387,551 7.55 17454 99% 


Earned Price 


No. of Per Share Range, 1928 
Low 


163%4 




















low as 14 only five years ago, has soared 
to above 174—and the first dividend ever 
declared on the stock was paid only this 
month. What are the reasons, then, for 
such an advance? Probably the chief 
factor has been a relatively small floating 
supply of stock. Missouri Pacific, owning 
all the outstanding $23,703,000 5 per cent. 
preferred and about 38 per cent. of the 
$38,755,110 common, holds voting control, 
each class of stock having equal voting 
power. A large part of the common not 
held by Missouri Pacific is in the hands of 
friendly interests for permanent invest- 
ment, leaving only a small amount for 
trading purposes. Speculators who sold 
for a decline found difficulty, therefore, in 
covering their commitments. 

Earnings have shown steady improve- 
ment for five years. Revenues have been 
enlarged as a result of the extensive de- 
velopment in the road’s Texas territory. 
Total operating revenue rose last year to 
almost $39,000,000, compared with less 
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than $35,500,000 in 1926. Net income 
available for dividends amounted to $4,114,- 
000, equal to $7.55 a share on the common, 
against $3,927,000, or $7.08 a share, in 
1926. 


N ET operating income rose in the first 
four months of this year to more 
than $3,000,000 from less than $1,700,000 
in the corresponding period of 1927 largely 
because of heavy maintenance expenses 
last year resulting from flood damage. 
Thus persons who had followed the situa- 
tion were able to forecast the improvement 
in earnings this year, basing their estimate 
on the absence of emergency expenditures 

The company, which went through a 
receivership extending from 1916 to 1924, 
has a funded debt of about $58,700,000 
ahead of the capital stock and has guaran- 
teed bonds of $11,800,000. 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 


FLAWARE & HUDSON, whose 
president, Leonor F. Loree, has 
played a leading role in Eastern trunk line 
merger negotiations, still holds a position 
of importance, even though it recently dis- 
posed of its large holdings of Lehigh 
Valley and Wabash to the Pennsylvania 
Co. So long as the proceeds from the sale 
of these stocks, about $63,000,000, re- 
main undistributed, the company will con- 
tinue to be a factor in the consolidation 
struggle. Naturally developments in 
merger negotiations may be expected to 
find reflection in movements of the stock. 
Its railroad properties, although not so 
strategically located as some “key” lines 
and transcontinental trunks, nevertheless 
are expected to figure in a final solution of 
the problem of regrouping Eastern lines. 
In addition, the company owns all the 
capital stock of the Hudson Coal Company, 
whose average annual earnings for the five 
years from 1922 to 1926, are estimated 
to have equaled $6.38 a share on D. & H. 
stock. Eventually the railroad and coal 
properties likely will be completely segre- 
gated. 
As a result of the sale of Lehigh Valley 
and Wabash holdings, the company was 
placed in the unusual position of having 
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cash on hand of considerably more than 
the amount of its funded debt of less than 
$62,000,000. Capital stock is outstanding 
to the amount of $51,573,900. Dividends 
have been paid continuously since 1888, 
and for the last twenty-one years the rate 
has been 9 per cent. annually. 

The price of the stock, on which the 
vield is less than 5 per cent., represents 
in part expectations of an extra distribution 
or some other favorable action when pro- 
ceeds of the stock sale are distributed. 
Cash received was equal to about $122 a 
share on the capital stock. 

Earnings have fluctuated irregularly in 
reflecting changing conditions in thé an- 
thracite industry. Net income fell last 
year, for instance, to $3,000,000, equal to 
about $5.88 a share, from $7,800,000, or 
$18.28 a share, in 1926. The average for 
the last five years has been about $12.10 a 
share. 





Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 


PERATING more than 1,300 miles 

of railroad between New York and 
Buffalo through the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite fields, the Lehigh Valley is a prize 
long sought by the principal contenders in 
the Eastern trunk line controversy. Al- 
though the road’s traffic density is high, 
its freight business is dependent largely 
on the coal business. 

Earnings have shown a tendency to re- 
cede in the last year or two, net income 
falling last year to $4,266,000, or about 
$3.52 a share, from $8.27 a share in 1926, 
while in the first four months this year 
net operating income declined to $1,864,000 
from $2,202,000 in the corresponding period 
of last year. Unusually large operating 
expenses this year accounted for the poor- 
er showing, according to President Loomis, 
who said an improvement might be ex- 
pected later in the year. 

Dividends have peen paid at the rate of 
7 per cent. annually, $3.50 a share, on the 
common stock in recent years. An extra 
dividend of $1.50 a share was paid last 
year. Rights having an aggregate market 
value of about $30 went to stockholders 
in 1924 in connection with segregation of 
coal properties when shares of interest 
were offered in the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company. The Coxe Bros. & Co., coal 
property, estimated to have an equity of 
between $10 and $15 a share on the rail- 
road stock, may not be distributed, it has 
been said. 

The company has a funded debt of 
slightly less than $90,000,000, $106,300 of 
10 per cent. preferred and $60,501,700 of 
common stock. The road has no equip- 
ment obligations. Expenditures of about 
$75,000,000 for additions and betterments, 
etc., have been made in the last twenty- 
five years without issuance of new or ad- 
ditional securities. 


Reading Company 


NE of the most interesting figures 

in the Eastern railroad territory from 
a merger viewpoint is the Reading Com- 
pany. Reading is jointly controlled by 
New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio, 
which own about 51 per cent. of the pre- 
ferred and common stocks. Reading, in 
turn, owns a 53 per cent. interest in the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, which 
has an estimated book value of about $415 
a share, one of the wealthiest roads in the 
country in this respect. In addition, the 
company together with B. & O., owns 




















S Investment Bankers, this 
| organization during 1927 

was a primary member of forty- 
four underwriting syndicates 
which distributed a total of over 








$368,500,000 
of New Financing | 


— Industrial 

— Municipal 

— Toll Bridge 
— Realty 

— Petroleum 

| — Public Utility 


Our complete engineering, re- 
search, appraisal and financing 
facilities are available to sound, 
established business enterprises 
requiring new capital. 
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valuable property in Philadelphia. Its 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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Condensed Statement, June 30, 1928 























RESOURCES 
Cash Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
rey Say vate Banks and Bankers........ $194,976,780.16 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.... 103,912,259.98 
Public Securities ..............0:e eee eeeees 15,131,927.91 
Other Securities... 0.0.0... cece cece cee eens 22,073,952.02 
Loans and Bills Purchased................--- 480,875,291.80 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 1,874,249.25 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 6,589,080.02 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............- 69,045,278.44 
TORO OC ECT ET TTTCTR ETT CCC LT 7,302,338.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 10,489,535.97 
$912,270,694.30 
LIABILITIES 

i ckasasseeaene sees $40,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund..............----- 50,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits............... 9,231,743.93 
$99,231,743.93 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc.....  7,946,939.30 
Acceptances .........--.-:-sseeeeeeeceeeeeees 69,045,278.44 

Ne ery eer er eee eee $684,799,110.14 

Outstanding Checks............ 51,247,622.49 
736,046,732.63 
_$912,270,694.30 



































| «(| Booklet 


jor Investors 
Bank & Insurance Stocks 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 

tells the story of the Orange County 

Fg and ‘ooo —— lo- 

: cated in prosperous Orlando an range 
Write f or BTI County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 


Guttag Bros. 





























16 Exchange Place New York of any kind. Write for booklet. 
Orange County 
. Building & Loan Assn. 
B = 
If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 
For one to three months back...................0000- $0.25 each 
For four to six months back..................eeeeeee- 50 “ 
For seven to nine months back....................0-- a = 
For ten to twelve months back.....................05. 100 “ 
More than one year back.............0000 cceeeeeeeees 1.50 “ 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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rich coal properties were segregated five 
years ago when the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Corporation was formed 
to operate them. 

Earnings have shown a tendency to in- 
crease in recent years, although there was 
a setback last year, when net amounted to 
$13,496,000, equal to $7.64 a share on the 
common, compared with $18,531,000, or 
$11.24 a share, in 1926. Net income in 
the first four months of this year fell to 
$4,400,000 from $5,700,000 in the same 
period last year. 

The company has a funded debt of 
$119,000,000 and three classes of stock of 
$50 par value outstanding as follows: 
First preferred, $27,991,200; second pre- 
ferred $41,970,650; common, $69,989,100. 
Dividends are being paid at the rate of 4 
per cent. annually on the two preferred 
stocks and at the rate of 8 per cent. a year 
on the common. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 

HEN the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission recently authorized the con- 
struction of a new line by the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia to serve as a link be- 
tween Wheeling & Lake Erie and the 
Western Maryland, making available a 
new route between the Great Lakes and 
tidewater at Baltimore, further complica- 
tions were added to the Eastern merger 
negotiations. Frank E. Taplin, chairman 
of the P. & W. V., was placed in a strong 
strategic position. 

As a result of this move the Taplin 
interests seem to have about succeeded in 
accomplishing one of Mr. Loree’s aims— 
formation of a fifth trunk line. 

Earnings generally reflect conditions in 
the bituminous coal fields near Pittsburgh, 
for normally more than three-fourths of 
freight traffic consists of mine products. 
Net income fell last year to $1,714,000, 
or $5.67 a share, from a high record of 
$2,617,000, or $8.66 a share, in 1926, re- 
flecting the slump in soft coal shipments. 

The company has a funded debt of about 
$3,800,000, consisting of equipment trust 
obligations. The capital stock outstanding 
consists of $30,235,100 common, all the 
$9,106,000 preferred having been redeemed 
in 1924. Dividends on the common were 
initiated at the rate of $6 a year, and this 
rate has since been maintained. ; 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


EHABILITATION of the New 

Haven is one of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the transportation field 
in recent years. The company’s venture 
into operation of street railways and 
steamships more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago nearly proved disastrous. 

For several years, from about 1920 to 
1923, it seemed a receivership would be 
inevitable, but ingenious management 
effected a recovery, and the common stock 
rose from a low of 9% in 1923 to a high 
this year of 683%. Passenger business 
contributes a large proportion of revenues, 
and this was adversely affected for several 
years by motor car and bus competition. 
The company has solved the problem by 
going into the bus business, however, and 
earnings have improved. 

The road has a funded debt of about 
$283,000,000, while a new issue of about 
$49,000,000 of 7 per cent, cumulative pre- 
ferred stock was put on the market last 
year. Common stock is outstanding to 
the amount of $157,117,900. A_ special 
dividend of $1 a share was paid on the 
common in April, the first payment on this 
class of stock in almost fifteen years. 
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L. KRAFT, chairman, Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Company, has been elected 
chairman of the Southern Dairies Corpora- 
tion. E. S. Perot, Jr., has been elected 
president; Herbert J. Adair, vice-presi- 
dent, M. K. Heartfield, secretary; H. W. 
Shaw, treasurer. 


William F. Merrill, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, was elected 
president of Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., to 
succeed James H. 
Rand, Jr., who be- 
comes chairman of 
the board. 


B. L. Winchell, 
formerly chairman 
of the board, has 
been made chair- 
man of the executive 
committee. 


Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, has been appointed chairman 
of the American Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, succeed- 
ing Owen D. Young. 


Leighton G. McCarthy has been elected 
president of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, succeeding Herbert C. Cox, who 
becomes chairman. 





William F. Merrill 





Walter C. Baylies has been elected a 
director of International Paper Company. 


E. J. Sadler has been elected president 
of the Creole Petroleum Corporation. 


J. R. Lovejoy, George F. Morrison and 
B. G. Tremaine have been elected to the 
newly created office of honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company. 


T. A. Kenney has been elected a vice- 
president and director of the Allied Power 
& Light Corporation. 


Warren J. Keyes has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer and a director; 
Henry <A. Beach, vice-president; and 
George J. Eltz, vice-president, of the 
Charles Freshman Company, Inc. 


| ako R. RUSSELL has resigned as 
vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce of New York, to become a 
partner of White, Weld & Company. 

Michael H. Cahill, president, Utica Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, has been 
named president of the New York State 
Bankers Association; Arthur W. Loasby, 
president, Equitable Trust Company, vice- 
president; W. H. Radcliff, treasurer, and 
Edward J. Gallien, secretary. 


Arthur Sachs, of Goldman, Sachs & 
Company, has been elected a director of 
Debenhams Securities, Ltd. 


TS following financial and business 
leaders have recently died: Howard 
Elliott, former president of New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and Northern 
Pacific Railroads; Herbert K. Twitchell, 
president, Seamen’s Bank for Savings; 
Michel Lazard, head of Lazard Freres; 
Alexander R. Peacock, former partner of 
Andrew Carnegie. 
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Here Are Safe Incomes, Too, on Display 


Windows brilliantly lighted - - - - gay decorations 


- +» » enticing goods, temptingly arrayed to beguile 
the eyes of shoppers - - - - what would merchants 
do without the selling power of Electricity? 


TNS 


The lights in the window produce a triple 
income—one to the merchant through the 
sale of his merchandise, another to the 
producer of the electric current, a third 
to investors who own the bonds of the 
Electric Power and Light Company. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Oupyright 1925. T.R. & Co. 



































L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Financing 
Flatiron Building 
New York 





in investment securities of public 
service compar ies spplying 
electricity, gas and _transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


BUY, BUILD, LEASE 
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Group 
Banking 
(faded banking offers 


investors the oppor- 
tunity to share in the 
profits of established 
financial institutions, 
benefiting from affiliation 
with a central organiza- 
tion. 


Increased earnings are 
realized through econo- 
mies and higher and 
broader banking service. 


Information regarding 
the nation-wide group 
banking program of 
this Corporation 
available upon 
request. 


Send for circular F-13. 


American Financial 


Holding Corporation 
50 Broadway—New York 





























Another 
Break ? 


Does the raising of the re- 
discount rate for the third 
time in six months to the 
highest in six years suggest 
that the speculative situation 
is not yet corrected? 


Does it suggest that there is 
further stock market liquida- 
tion to come? 


Carefully analysed in bul- 
letins recently issued to mem- 
bers of this Service and which 
are offered free to interested 
investors. 





"FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Sin Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin FM-1 
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Aluminum Co. of America—Price-cut- 
ting war is on between this company 
and European Aluminum Cartel, accord- 
ing to newspaper cable. 

American Machine & Foundry Co.— 
Increased annual dividend rate from $2 
to $4 by declaration of quarterly dividend 
of $1. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Presi- 
dent Vauclain announced that real estate 
holdings, approximately 20 acres in cen- 
tral section of Philadelphia, had been 
placed in hands of a local real estate 
firm to be offered for ‘sale. 

Baldwin Locomctive Works—Operat- 
ing at 15 per cent. of capacity. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., in acquiring At- 
lantic Works of East Boston, has greatly 
enlarged its capacity for marine repairs 
and miscellaneous machine and boiler 
work. Shipbuilding subsidiary received 
from Berwind White Coal Mining Co. 
order for two colliers. Estimated cost 
$1,750,000. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Is planning to send letter to stockhold- 
ers shortly appraising them of termina- 
tion of voting trust and notifying them 
to deposit their voting trust certificates 
with Central Union Trust Co. Letter, 
it is said, will state that transfer books 
for voting trust certificates will be closed 
upon mailing of the notice. This action 
is considered as indicating that import- 
ant matters which will soon require de- 
cision on part of traction company will 
be presented to stockholders for action. 

Case (J. I.) Threshing Machine Co.— 
Bought farm implement division of Em- 
erson-Brantingham Corp. Price was 
not disclosed. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.25, placing stock 
on $5 annual basis, against $4 yearly 
heretofore. 

Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Patent un- 
der which company manufactures elec- 
tric light tube signs and displays was 
held to be valid by United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Decision gives com- 
pany exclusive right to manufacture 
tubes and electrodes covered by the 
patent in the United States. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Announced that sufficient proxies had 
been received to assure merger with 
Brooklyn Edison Co. Brooklyn Edison 


stockholders have already approved 
merger. 
Continental Motors Corp.—Started 


production of shock absorbers, a new 
type combining principle of hydraulic 
and pneumatic cushioning. Another 
product, also a standard part for motor 
cars, will be announced in near future, it 
is said. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.— 
Stockholders ratified increase in au- 
thorized capital stock from 300,000 


shares to 600,000 shares of no par value. 


Dodge Bros., Inc.—Decision of Su- 
preme Court Justice Mullan, New York, 
denying an injunction restraining com- 
pany from carrying out plan to transfer 
assets to Chrysler Corp. became effec- 
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tive when Dodge Company filed a bond 
protecting all holders of preference 
Dodge shares who do not favor merger 
and wish to collect the full value of 
their stock. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—About 3,000 men 
employed in Elizabeth, N. J., factory 
have been laid off. This action, it was 
said, was forerunner to a reorganization 
which would go into effect as soon as 
possible. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Plans 
early erection of new factory branch 
and distributing plant at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Will also erect a new branch 
at Tampa, Fla. 


Ford Motor Co.—Producing only 2,800 
cars and 3,000 motors daily, or far under 
capacity. 

General Electric Co.—Sold entire capi- 
tal stock of the General Contract Pur- 
chase Corp., financing subsidiary, to the 
Industrial Acceptance Corp. 

General Motors Corp.—President 
Sloan in address before the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association conven- 
tion in Detroit, declared that his cor- 
poration expected to sell about 1,700,000 
cars during 1928 at a total price of ap- 
proximately two billion dollars. Sales 
of General Motors divisions to dealers 
during June totaled 186,160 cars, or an 
output of over 7,900 a day, compared 
with 155,525 for June, 1927, a gain of 
29.2 per cent. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Operat- 
ing at full capacity, according to Presi- 
dent Carlisle. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—First 
actual operation of combination air-and- 
rail transportation will be inaugurated, 
with St. Paul and Chicago as centers of 
development, Aug. 15, 1928. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Sales for first 
half of 1928 were 25 to 30 per cent. 
ahead of same 1927 period. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first six 
months of 1928, $€2,790,164; same period 
1927, $55,900,987 ; increase, 12.33 per cent. 


Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first six 
months of 1928, $27,247,312; same period 
1927, $23,350,047; increase, 16.6 per cent. 


Macy (R. H.) Co.—Jesse Straus, presi- 
dent, was reported to have stated com- 
pany was doing exceptional volume of 
business and that earnings for 1928 
would be highly satisfactory. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Had about 
90 retail stores in operation on June 30. 
It was said that by end of 1928 company 
might have extended chain of stores to 
150. 


Nash Motors Co.—C. W. Nash, presi- 
dent, said: “Progress of company in 
first six months of this year has been 
up to expectations. While earnings this 
year are below earnings in correspond- 
ing period of 1927, this is occasioned by 
policy of company in discounting pro- 
duction of older line of cars well in ad- 
vance of date of launching of new ‘400’ 
series. This was done in order to enable 
dealers to clear shelves and be ready 
for new car.” 
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Palmolive-Peet Co.—Directors of this 























company and Colgate & Company have 

agreed upon a plan of merging the two 

organizations. If stockholders approve, 

it was said, merger will be effective as 

of July 1, 1928. Name of new company a4 

is to be Colgate Palmolive Peet Co. NVESTING 
= Packard Motor Car Co.—Declared ex- 

tra cash dividend of $1, payable July 31, F 

in addition to regular monthly dividends $ iS Al: 
of 25 cents, payable Sept. 29, Oct. 31 IO,O0O CNST1 Ly 
er and ae 20, arr a. prices of all 
of six-cylinder models : sail ‘ 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first six And Making It Do The 

on months of 1928, $71,753,618; same period 
ry 1927, $60,759,807; increase 18 per cent. WORK of $12,000” 
“ Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co.—Under- 
stood to be considering 4-for-1 split-up _ 

of common and Class “B” common Is the title of an interesting booklet 
s. stocks of $25 par value and change from which was originally the answer to a 
h $25 par to no par value. client’s inquiry as to how dependable 
s, Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Organized regular income and safety of principal 
h a new subsidiary, the Standard Oil Com- could be obtained without foregoin 

pany of Pennsylvania, for the admitted the ts fits of 1 going 
0 purpose of invading territory hitherto enenits of long-term stock market 
; regarded as the exclusive marketing appreciation, 

area of the Atlantic Refining Company. 

It is reported that the Rockefeller in- 4 
P terests have disposed of their interests A copy will be gladly sent on 
? in Atlantic Refining. Grant McCago, request for booklet G-15. 
former president of the Pennsylvania 

Lubricating Company and lately a sales 
t manager of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 

has been elected president of the new NATIONAL AMERICAN 

company. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.— SECURITIES COMPANY 
| Time for deposit of stock under recapi- (Incorporated) 

talization plan has been extended to Oct. . a 

1, 1928. It was stated that over 84 per National American Building 

cent. of both classes of stock had been 340 Madison Avenue Tel. Murray Hill 5100 

deposited. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Filed suit in United 
States Court of Claims at Washington 























against United States Government to 
recover $101,582,180 in tax, refunds. 
Claims are based on alleged over-pay- 
ment of income and profit taxes in 1917. 
Reported unfilled orders as of June 30 

as 3,637,009 tons, against 3,416,822 tons 7 Convenient Way to Subscribe to 
on May 31 and 3,053,246 tons on June 


30, 1927. 
White Motor Co.—June deliveries FORBES 


were largest of any month thus far in 
1928, and set a record for June business 
during last five years. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp.— Just fill in and mail coupon below 


C. U. Williams, president, stated that 
June, 1928, orders exceeded those of 








June, 1927, by 75 per cent. Business FORBES is published twice a month — 
st ee eee eee ee on the ist and 15th of each month 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for eae i ° 
first six months of 1928, $125,280,501 ; The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 5® cents 


same period 1927, $116,767,639; increase, for each year for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 
7.29 per cent. 
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may consult the Inquiry 120 Fifth Avenue, cst: N. Y. sie baal 
Department for information Send FORBES for I enclose , anadan OF 
and opinions concerning in- ee &) oreign Postage) 
| vestments. The fee is $2 for 
| each” Seal,” Me OS fer NAME ......... Sia Ue dw cautaind hcdedauisttudeatteen’ Sl, a 
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For safety 


in Exercise 


Wear a PAL 








ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTER 


© B. & B., 1928 


Even in swimming, there is danger to 
sensitive cords and membranes, if 
left unguarded. Indeed, for exercise 
of any kind, from golfing to the daily 
dozen, the wearing of an athletic sup- 
porter is a safe and sane precaution. 


The softer you are, or the further out of 
training you get, the greater is the need 
for this protection . . . Play Safe... and 
wear a PAL! It’s the preferred athletic 
supporter of leading colleges, “gyms” 
and physicians . . . Knitted of covered 
elastic threads, it affords great comfort 
and flexibility. Light, cool, porous and 
washable . . . Gives firm support in the 
heat of any game... At all drug stores... 
one dollar. (Price slightly higher in Canada.} 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO ...NEW YORK... TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 














Paying 400 Years’ 
Dividends 


Pensacola, Florida, is the point of 
industrial focus of the country. Ex- 
perts concede that the Frisco-Rock 
Island System’s new and only sea- 
board terminal will make Pensacola’s 

fine harbor one of the nation’s busiest 
| ports. This $11,000,000 project and 

the phenomenal growth of southern 
industry demand the utilization of 
Pensacola’s industrial advantages and 
q strategic location. 


portunities for investment, indus- 

trial development, and commercial 

exploitation are discovered in an ex- 

haustive industrial and economic sur- 

vey 341 pages by the engineering 

firm of Parsons, Kliapp, Brinckerhoff 

& Douglass. Copies of this unbiased 

index of cold facts on America’s 

brand new industrial frontier are 
available. Price $1. 


Industrial Board 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
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J ULY, for the automotive industry in 
the Detroit district, proved a normal 
month. There was gratifying evidence of 
persistent confidence on the part of the 
manufacturers that conditions would con- 
tinue favorable, and in a great many cases 
announcements of high-point production, 
extending over the third quarter, were 
made. Sales volume was generally satis- 
factory, taking into consideration the sea- 
son. Full swing of the vacation season 
and hot weather played their part in keep- 
ing public interest up, plus the appearance 
of some of the new cars for the year and 
the definite announcement of the date of 
the debut of others. 


New Models Introduced 


OLLOWING closely the new Chryslers 

and the DeSoto, product of a Chrysler 
division, Studebaker and Erskine cars in 
the new models made their appearance. 
Studebaker prices were rather lower, with 
general mechanical specifications practical- 
ly retained in their entirety. A slightly 
larger engine capacity in the President line 
is noted. Numerous refinements in the fit- 
ments and a snapped-up exterior were 
among the changes. The Dictator Six came 
out in a price range of $1,185 to $1,395; 
the Commander, from $1,495 to $1,665; 
the President with 12l-inch wheelbase, 
$1,685 to $1,850; and the President with 
131-inch wheelbase, $2,085 to $2,485. Ers- 
kine price range is from $835 to $1,045. 

Franklin’s new offerings retained the air- 
cooled power plant without radical change, 
but improvements and refinements along 
most modern lines are noted. Price reduc- 
tions of small amount, with still more 
car for less money were a feature. The 
119-inch wheelbase car runs from $2,075 
for the chassis to $2,985 for the sport se- 
dan. On the 128-inch wheelbase line, price 
range is from $2,125 for the chassis to 
$3,055 for the Oxford sedan. 


Too Many Dealers? 


D EALER expansion is going steadily 
forward, the larger operators report. 
Some remarkable accessions to number of 
personnel have been announced, but there 
is feeling in some quarters that the up- 
building is being overdone in certain cases, 
with possible reactions in the form of too 
many seekers for business in the same 
locality. 


Increase in Registrations 
W AYNE county registrations for 

June, figures that are widely con- 
sidered to be indicative of country-wide 
conditions, showed 10,146 passenger cars, 
compared with 6,230 a year ago. The in- 
crease is nearly 39 per cent., almost un- 
questionably much larger than that shown 
the country over. Chevrolet showed the 
largest numerical increase, from 1,399 to 
2,257. For the first time in months, Ford 
registrations in the county showed up 
strongly; with 914, over twice what they 
had been the previous year. Willys-Over- 
land’s increase was 633. Country-wide 





registration record for May, at least for 
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Motor News Favorable 


Sales Satisfactory—Keen Interest in New Models—Busses 
Popular—New Mergers in Offing 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


36 states, showed Chevrolet in the lead 
with 65,957; Willys-Overland second, with 
22,504; Ford third, with 19,864. Hudson- 
Essex recorded 19,110; Pontiac, 16,160; 
Buick, 13,778; Chrysler, 13,573; and Dodge, 
11,111. 


Popularity of Motor Busses 


5 ABULATION of motor bus line op- 
erations shows that they are covering 
a mileage of 635,609, compared with 297,- 
094 miles for the steam and the electric 
roads combined, or well over twice as 
much. Over two and a half billion pas- 
sengers have been carried in a year. Busses 
to the number of 44,836 are in use as 
common carriers and 35,876 are carrying 
children to and from school this year. 
Material increase in length of average 
wheelbase and power of engine has been 
made. Half of the busses now operating 
have a wheelbase ranging from 200 to 255 
inches and over 81 per cent. are powered 
with engines of the six-cylinder type. Ten 
years. ago, the motor bus was compara- 
tively a novelty. Its rise in popularity has 
been phenomenal, the bulk of it coming 
within the last five years, or less. 


Ford Speeds Up 


UGUST should see Ford much more 
strongly in the picture, from signs 
at this writing. By the middle of July, 
production at the Fordson plant alone was 
crowding 3,000 in twenty-four hours, and 
the company had 90 per cent. of its ad- 
junct American assembly plants operating. 
Mr. Ford said that production of several 
parts had been brought up to 6,000 a day 
and that satisfactory progress was being 
made in getting all parts operations on 
this basis, as a first goal. He added that 
after that point had been reached, “real” 
production could be expected shortly. 
Chevrolet is spending $4,000,000 in 
foundry additions to the already large op- 
erations at Saginaw, where the company 
has very extensive plant facilities for parts. 
Present foundry capacity is being doubled, 
by the addition of more than 120,000 square 
feet of floor space, and a new two-story 
office building is going up. 


More Mergers Coming 


NNOUNCEMENT is imminent of 

an important change in the industry, 
affecting two well known organizations, 
one of the largest and one of the small- 
est. Plans are being withheld for the 
present, but they have been completed and 
when they are disclosed will prove of lively 
interest. The move is only one of several 
toward concentration and it ought to have 
a definite effect, not only on the companies 
involved but on the industry as a whole. 


Employment Steady 


yes in employment in the 
Detroit district and at the Ford 
Motor Company plants, two major indica- 
tors of automotive conditions, have been 
generally minor throughout July. Slisht 
réductions may be looked for, probably, 
in August. 
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FORBES for August 1, 1928 
Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Odd Lot Trading—A circular on the 
advantages of diversification in invest- 
ing, issued by John Muir & Co., mem- 
ters New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York. Ask for booklet 
F-346. 

Insurance Shares—This form of in- 
yestment is described in a circular issued 
by Insuranshares Corporation, 49 Wall 
Street, New York. 

The Rising Discount Rate—What does 
it mean in investment circles? A care- 
ful analysis of the situation issued by 
McNeel’s Financial Service, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ask for Bulletin 
FM-1l. 

Credit Service, Inc—A circular de- 
scriptive of this service issued by Felix 
Auerbach Company, 280 Broadway, New 
York. Free on request. 

Security Salesmanship—The Profes- 
sion—An interesting 24-page booklet 
covering this subject and also outlining 
in detail the course of study along these 
lines. Sent free upon request by Babson 
Institute, FG-1, Babson Park, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Weekly Financial Review—Giving de- 
velopments in the stock market, with a 
special report on an important security, 
issued by Prince & Whitely, members 
of New York Stock Exchange, 25 
Broad Street, New York. Offfices in 
Chicago and Cleveland. 

The Bache Review—Will keep you in- 
formed on the main subjects important 
to your own business, which affect the 
commercial and financial situation. Sent 
for three months without charge. Ad- 
dress J. S. Bache & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 


The Application of Real Estate Knowl- 
edge to Real Estate Bonds—This booklet 
gives the rules, etc., which govern in 
the selection of real estate bonds. Dis- 
tributed by Baird & Warner, Inc., 134 
So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Ideal Investment—Is the title of 
a booklet describing the securities spon- 
sored by Thompson Ross & Co., 29 So. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Handbook on Trading Methods—And 
Market Letter J 14, sent free on request 
by Chisholm & Chapman, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York. 


Cities Service Stock—Information on 
the special reinvestment feature of this 
stock will be sent free by Henry L. 


Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York. 


The Oldest Type of Investment in 
Modern Form—Is the title of an inter- 
esting booklet for the conservative bond 
buyer. Ask for booklet ND-8. Address 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 57 William 
Street, New York. 

' Group Banking—An interesting circu- 
ar on this form of investment is em- 

bodied in circular F-13, issued by Ameri- 

can Financial Holding Corporation, 50 
roadway, New York. 
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Management Skill Goes 
With Insuranshares 


Fk ROM the original selection of the underlying 
stocks of Insurance Companies by men whose 
records for years have made them recognized 
authorities in this type of investment, to the 
continuous supervision and management of the 
Funds, the purchaser of INSURANSHARES TRUST 
CerTIFICATES has the benefit of specialized 


But this is not the whole story. The Certiricate holder 
also has the benefit of the knowledge and skill of the 
men who have charge of investing the surplus and reserve 
funds of the Insurance Companies whose stocks comprise 
the underlying security behind INsuRANSHAkes TRUST 


To their management is due the fact that well managed 
Insurance Companies have long records of increasing 
business, increasing resources, increasing earnings and 
increasing market value of their investments. 


Because of the fact that Insurance, in our complex 
civilization, is becoming more and more necessary, the 
business of Insurance Companies is increasing much more 
rapidly than our population. In Bap Times as well as 
Goon, this upward trend has been the rule and as far 
as economists can foresee will continue. 


formation on Insuranshares and the rea- 


[ Send for circular which gives further in- | 
sons why they are an ideal investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
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Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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SOUTHLAND "90 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


(Full paid or prepaid Shares) 0 
Dividends Payable January and July 


Dividends always earned and paid 
promptly. Withdrawals always 
recognized on demand. Satisfied 
share-holders from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Investigate through any 
source. Write for full information. 


SOUTHLAND suitoine 
‘@coan ASSOCIATION 


G. A. MeGREGOR, V, Pres. and Secy. 


1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 
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PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 222-C 3601 Wichigan Ave., 


Seodizise erejat, citar fa esata 


Chicago, U. S. A. 














Be sure to have your investment list 
analyzed and checked with our famous 
Weighted Average of authorities’ opin- 
ions—each opinion weighted scientifically 
according to past accuracy. With Di- 
gest counsel you can rest assured that 
your holdings are not endangered by the 
maelstrom of modern markets. 

Clients of the Digest enjoy this ana- 
lytic and advisory service free. Like 
the Digest’s weekly interpretations of 
markets, this individual. confidential 
service is based om our Weighted Aver- 
age, which has shown a 23.9 per cent 
average capital increase for stocks rec- 
ommended during the past year. 

Send for a free acquaintance 

the Digest, comeininn = = iy A 
mation on the probable future trend of 
security prices. 


The BusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres... 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
Without obligation to me. mail me a cu 


rrent 
Digest. I should like to become familiar with 
your famous Weighted Average method. 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


new 
Customers 


The fact that 28,60% 
new customers were 
served by this Com- 
pany during 1927 is 
another illustration 
of its steadily increas- 
ing earning power 
and the attractive- 
ness of its securities. 
Write Dept. E for Year Book 
with other interesting facts about 


> this Company and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles—293 
communities with Gas or Electricity. 





Get Bigger Profits 


from Your Business! 


{f you are proprietor or manager of a business—or hope to 
qualify for such a place—you areinterested in profits. And— 





you need the soundest and most practical assistance you 
can get. Why play chance with failure, when thru home- 
study training you can get a broad and practical understand- 
ing of every phase of ness management? _This training, 
under the lie plan, rep its the. posite experience 
of the ablest business men in America. For the earnest 
executive it means larger ability —purchas- 





nm- 
hru scientific budget- 
ing—these and a hundred other thin 
sltimportant in ballding a profitable 
business. Complete details in & t-pare 
let, ‘*The Modern Executive and His 
Training’’—freeto any executive sincere- 
ly desirous of developing a more , oe 
able business. Send for it TODAY. 


Extension University, Dept. 8364AR Chicago 











I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 
me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
TI3F Garson Ave. Rochester, N.-Y. 
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Building Sets Record 


Construction During First Half of 1928 Higher—No 
Signs of Let-Up—Increase in Residential Projects 


By Frank E. Perley 


HE prediction recently made in 

FORBES that building operations 

during the first half of the current 
year would set new high records turns 
out to have been conservative. June 
developed such a large volume of new 
contracts awarded, especially in New 
York City and the metropolitan area, 
that the construction totals for the 
United States mounted to higher figures 
than the industry ever has known dur- 
ing any preceding six months in its his- 
tory. Despite the falling off in activity 
which has been noted in the Far West 
tor months, contracts awarded in the 
United States as a whole from January 
to June inclusive represent an expenditure 
of more than $3,700,000,000. 

With such a volume of construction 
actually under way during the first half 
of 1928 only a sharp let-down during the 
last six months can bring the year’s ag- 
gregate volume below the seven-billion- 
dollar total which has come to be re- 
garded as a high modern yearly average. 
But is such a let-down to be expected? 
The trend is quite to the contrary. Even 
if the usual July-to-December recession 
in activity should develop, the total for 
1928 still would go ahead of 1927. Such 
a close observer of construction develop- 
ments and prospects as Thomas S. Hol- 
den, vice-president in charge of sta- 
tistics of F. W. Dodge Corporation, in- 
stead of looking for a decrease from the 


| monthly totals during the last six months 


of 1927 finds strong possibilities of con- 
tinuing increases this year. 


Active Summer Season 


HE trend in contracts awarded in 

May and June indicates that the 
Summer season will continue unusually 
active, while reports on plans filed and 
other contemplated projects foreshadow 
a large volume of construction during 
the Fall months. After May had set a 
phenomenal pace in the industry, June 
followed with new projects involving in 
the entire United States a total expendi- 
ture of more than $700,000,000. R. G. 
Dun & Co. reported June permits for 
new building amounting to $251,504,400, 
compared with $239,552,000 for June last 
year. With the single exception of 
January, each of the first six months 
of the current year has reported a total 
of considerably more than $200,000,000 
in permits for new building. While the 
volume of permits was less this year 
than last during each of the first four 
months there was a substantial increase 
in May and June. In the states east 
of the Rocky Mountains all previous 
records for contracts awarded during 
June were broken. 


New York in Lead 


EW YORK CITY and the metro- 
politan area continues to figure 
largely in the nation’s total building 
volume. In New York City by itself 
construction contracts representing an 
aggregate expenditure of $551,141,333 


were awarded during the first half of 
the current year, this total exceeding 
by $59,000,000, or more than 12 per cent, 
the corresponding total for the same 
period last year. June alone accounted 
for $104,409,300 of this total, that being 
the highest monthly total thus far this 
year in the metropolis. Impressive 
gains also are shown for the first six 
months of 1928 in the metropolitan area 
as a whole, the aggregate being in ex- 
cess of $800,000,000 and representing an 
increase of $102,000,000 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. 

A significant feature of late develop- 
ments in New York City and vicinity 
is the heavy volume of contemplated 
projects reported during the first week 


.of July. These totalled more than $46,- 


000,000 in the metropolitan area and rep- 
resented a gain of 20 per cent. over the 
preceding week. 


Residential Projects Swell Total 


fy Sy interesting phase of the current 
activity in New York City is the 
increase in tenement house construction 
reported since January 1. In the met- 
ropolis a tenement house, no matter how 
costly in construction, is defined by law 
as “any house or building or part thereof 
which is either rented, leased, let or 
hired out to be occupied, or is occupied, 
in whole or in part, as the home or resi- 
dence of three families or more living 
independently of each other and doing 
their cooking upon the premises, and 
includes apartment houses, flat houses 
and all other houses so occupied.” Thus 
in the metropolis the highest class and 
most costly apartment houses are classed 
as tenements in the official statistics, 
which show that during the first half of 
1928 plans for 2,342 tenement houses, 
containing 61,733 apartments and 204,885 
rooms, to cost $274,287,850, were filed 
with the Tenement House Department. 
These plans filed greatly exceeded last 
year’s total in number of buildings and 
rooms, and called for an investment of 
$100,000,000 more than in 1927 for this 
class of construction. These tenement 
figures have an important bearing in 
that they enter into the national volume 
of residential construction and are 
largely responsible for the continued sur- 
prising expenditures for housing. Resi- 
dential projects in the metropolitan area 
still account for approximately 60 per 
cent. of the total construction there and 
keep high the nation-wide percentages 
for such building. 

In Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana 
and other Central Western States the 
construction industry has taken on un- 
usual activity, reporting for June a total 
of more than $192,000,000 in contracts 
awarded. These included about $76,- 
000,000 for residential projects, more than 
$41,000,000 for public works and utilities 
and nearly $24,000,000 for commercial 
buildings. Marked activity continues in 
the New England States, as well as along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 
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FORBES for August 1, 1928 
Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Pensacola, Florida—For information 
and descriptive literature on the indus- 
trial advantages of the new Pensacola 
terminal of the Frisco Rock Island Rail- 
road, address Industrial Bureau of Pen- 
sacola, Pensacola, Florida. Or send $1.00 
for a complete regional survey of this 
territory. 

The Southern Sugar Company—An at- 
tractive 19-page booklet giving the his- 
tory of this organization. Address The 
Southern Sugar Company, 645 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Hendey Machine Tools—The catalogue 
of the Hendey Machine Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., is available without obli- 
gation to those who are interested in 
improving the quality and increasing the 
production of their plants. 

Complete Protection for Valuable 
Records—How to safeguard the uninsur- 
able property of your business against 
loss by fire or theft. Address Art Metal 
Construction Company, Dept. FM, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Forging Ahead in Business—Free on 
request to Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
583 Astor Place, New York. 


An Appraisal Service a Necessity—In 
order to present the proper statements 
to stockholders and others interested. 
The American Appraisal Co., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, will send details of 
their service on request. 


Communicating, Control and Signaling 
Systems—Designed and built by the 
Automatic Electric Company, Inc., 1001 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Budget Control—A booklet on budget 
control issued by Ernst & Ernst, 27 
Cedar Street, New York. Sent with- 
out obligation. 


Pointers in Planning an Office—A 
handsome 16-page booklet gives helpful 
information on office harmony, lighting, 
planning, etc. Address The Clemetsen 
Co., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Port of Newark—Facts about the 
industrial advantages of this territory 
embodied in an attractive booklet. Ad- 
dress Thomas L. Raymond, Mayor, 
Newark, N. J. 

Study Courses—For general 
business, address LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Dept. 8364AR, Chicago, IIl. 

_ To Study Advertising at Home—For 
intormation address Page-Davis School 
ot Advertising, Dept. 222-0, 3601 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Every Man His Own Painter—By 
means of the Binks Spray Equipment it 
is possible for a novice to repaint his 
house, barn, auto, etc. For informative 
literature address Binks Spray Equip- 
ment Company, Dept. H., 3128 Carroll 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Make the Old Desk Do—Or enhance 
the value of the new one by equipping 
with Neo-Leum Flexible Desk Top. For 
‘ull information and prices address 
Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan (Continued on next page) 
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Nat ional LOpabtiye! 


Mortgage Bonds 


OSSESS the desirable elements of Safety, 


Yield, 


Marketability and Diversification 


which recommend them to investors. 


Every mortgage 


or mortgage bond protect- 


ing these issues is insured irrevocably as to 
payment of both principal and interest by 
one of the following four Surety Companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


fefelbatiitela 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Send today for 


our descriptive booklet 


‘“‘Why a National Union for Safety.” 
NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


Baltimore 


- Maryland 


MACKUBIN,.-GOODRICH & CO. 


Fiscal Agents 
111 E. Redwood Street 


Established 1899 
Baltimore, Maryland 



































; for 
Investment Record 


Mail the coupon below for flexible, pocket- 
size, loose-leaf book and list of current 


Greenebaum offerings. Write today, No 
obligation incurred, of course. 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
= LaSalle a nd Madison Streets, Chicago 


Please send without charge or obligation, flexible 
pocket size loose-leaf Record Book and current list of 
Greenebaum offerings. 





jl _____.Mail Tis Coupon--------=- 
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A Record Book of Your 


Investments, Sent Freel! 


Send for a complimentary copy 
of Investment Record. It is a 
flexible pocket - size, loose - leaf 
book that makes it easy for 
owners of First Mortgage Bonds 
to keepa record of their holdings. 
We shall mail it upon request. 


73 Years’ 
Investment Service 


The preparation of this book is a small 
part of the service rendered to investors 
all over America by the Oldest Real 
Estate Bond House. 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1,000 
or more to invest, protection of principal 
and liberal interest return may be yours. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855 - CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securit.es Corp., 
535 — ee corner mn. St., New 
















York 
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Puts 
Calls 
Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insur- 
ance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement 
margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and 
other important features 
are described in Circular 
F. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on 
all listed securities. 


S.H. Wilcox & Co. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 
39 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Whitehall 10350 
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J INFORMATION COUPON 
‘THE F. H.SMITH Co! 
1 Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in other Cities 

















| Gentlemen:—Send me copy of New 
® illustrated book “55 Years of Invest- 
ment Service.” 
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Water Systems and Water Softeners 
—A free advisory service is maintained 
by The Duro Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
who will send a catalogue, etc., on re- 
quest. 

Dallas, Texas—For information on this 
territory, its advantages for location of 
new industries, etc., address Industrial 
Dallas, Inc., 1109 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Seeds for Lawn or Fairway—None but 
the best is good enough. For informa- 
tion address O. M. Scott & Son, Dept. 
664, Marysville, Ohio. 

Erie Pennsylvania—‘5 Great Advan- 


| tages”—This booklet gives information 


on the advantages of Erie with reference 
to adjacent markets, availability of raw 
material, labor, etc. Address Erie Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Erie, Pennsylvania. 





General Motors Forms New 


Executives’ Company 


‘ORMATION of a second General 
Motors executives’ holding company is 
now being planned and stock of the cor- 
poration is being acquired for that purpose, 
John J. Raskob, chairman of the finance 
committee, has announced. 

The present Managers Securities Co., 
with a membership of eighty executives, 
has a contract with the corporation which 
expires in 1930. Under its provisions the 
executives share in the net earnings of the 
firm in excess of 7 per cent. on the invested 
capital. The new managers’ concern will 
be formed on similar lines, it is said. 

The old managers’ trust will not be dis- 
solved, but will be supplemented by the 
new security company, which is aimed to 
provide greater compensation for execu- 
tives of the next decade. 





Electrical Business Shows 


Improvement 

han ag equipment business, on 

the whole, shows an improvement 
over earlier months this year and com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1927, although there has been apparent a 
dearth of so-called “large” orders. Indi- 
cations for the remainder of the year are 
for an upward trend. 

Bookings of the “big three’—General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric and Allis 
Chalmers—in the quarter ended March 31, 
last, aggregated $136,709,369, and were 
2 per cent. below the corresponding figure 
a year earlier, of $140,027,131, while com- 
pared with the previous quarters, ended 
December 31, there was an increase of 
slightly more than 7 per cent. 

General Electric alone showed an in- 
crease in the March quarter as compared 
with a year ago, Westinghouse and Allis 
Chalmers (using unfilled orders as a basis) 
reporting decreases of 8 per cent. and 13 
per cent., respectively. 
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of more you can invest in our 
Fully Paid Shares and receive 
dividends at the rate of 8% per § 
annum, paid semi-annually. 


We also issue Monthly Installment and Pre- 
paid Shares. Write for information today. 





MIDLAND 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


SANTA FE BLDG. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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—5'14% Guaranteed— 


The doubly secured investment for 
the consistent saver. 


Secured by First Mortgages of the 
type in which Savings Banks invest. 


A Legal Investment 
for Trust Funds. 


Principal and interest 
unconditionally guaran- 


@& teed 





gio comme 








fre Write for a copy of our interesting 
booklet: ‘* The Verdict of the Centuries’ 
EQUITABLE MORTGAGE 
d 


an 
’ TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 


21 East 40th St. New York 
































Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


is the result of a half 
century of develop- 
ment paralleling the 
growth of California. 
Its services extend 
over the entire South- 
ern half of the state 
through conveniently 
located branches in its 
principal cities. 
eo 
New York Office 


Pau K. Yost, Vice-President 


52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 
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ENGINEER 
EXECUTIVE 


35 years of age, raised in the practical school 
of things, has had an unusually broad, aoe 
executive experience that has contacted p cally 
every basic industry known in the United” States, 
as well as many collateral industries. 


His experience has been very broad, practical 
and thorough in all classes Of Public Utilities 
and has contacted, in a practical manner, all 
phases of the Petroleum industry. 


He is especially well equipped to investigate 
subjects for financing and place before the prin- 
cipals involved the salients in such a manner as 
to enable intelligent action. 


He is capable of analyzing the causes of poor || 
earnings and prescribe corrective measures and, if 
necessary, administer the subject until the desired 
conditions prevail. An organizer and a_ handler 
of men. Works harmoniously in any situation. 
Abreast of important matters of the day and 
capable of reshaping general, as well as sales, 
policies in a practical fashion to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of the A 








His experience and ability are such as to make 
his service of large value to financial interests 
where there are, from time to time, varying prob- 
lems to be solved. 


Will consider connections with the right people 
and where the future appears to be compen- 
sating. 

Available in fifteen to thirty days. 


Reply care of: 


FORBES, Box 109. 
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Inquiries Invited 


Members New York Curb Market 
New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 


111 Broadway 
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Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, ‘uniforsp 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
ee fy RE Ee 
Turkish carpet. Read all ‘about this unos reual 
ge in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’ 

ailed on request. 


O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
664 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


Bie a" r~ pet eth lie 





KEI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED. 58-040 iN ONE YEAR 
$160 machine earned 160. ie man 


Sponsible company offers pone wo Bn ww LF wane 
nlimited possibilities. tected t tory. Investment re- 

guired. Experience unnecessary. NA’ Cc 

55S West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 











How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 
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Roves Then | 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
book by B. C. Forbes for each story 
used. 





“Scientific” Accounting 

A wholesaler who had a lot of trouble 
in getting a certain retail client to pay 
his bills—not to pay them promptly, but 
to pay them at all. Finally, losing pati- 
ence, he wrote the merchant in question a 
rather threatening letter and, in reply, re- 
ceived the following communication : 

Dear Sir—What do you mean by send- 
ing me a letter like the one you wrote 
on the tenth inst.? I know how to run 
my business. 

Every month I place all my bills in a 
basket and then figure out how much 
money I have to pay on my accounts, Next 
I blindfold my bookkeeper and have her 
draw as many bills out of the basket as 
I have money to pay for. 

If you don’t like my way of doing 
things, I won’t even put your bills in the 
basket.—$5 prize to C. E. Fitor, Norwich, 


Conn. 
x * * 








Perfectly Agreeable 

A wealthy manufacturer gave a dinner 
party to a number of his business friends. 
His wife was an accomplished musician 
and played the piano while the guests 
were waiting the announcement of dinner. 
As she finished playing her husband 
turned to one of the guests and asked, 
“Would you like a sonata before dinner?” 

“TI don’t mind if I do,” he replied, “I 
had two on my way here, but I think I 
can stand another.”—Prize of a book by 
B. C. Forbes to S. Levy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


No Use 

The book canvasser tackled a negro ele- 
vator man. 

After listening imperturbably while the 
canvasser enlarged on the vast stores of 
knowledge to be derived from the work 
he was offering on the installment plan, 
the negro remarked quietly: “’Taint. no 
use to me, boss; I know heaps more now 
than I gets paid for.’—Commerce and 


Finance. 
x * * 


Neither is Paradise 

A real estate salesman of the West had 
just finished describing the glorious oppor- 
tunities of that part of the country. “All 
the West needs to become the garden spot 
of the world,” he said, “is good people 
and water.” 

“Huh!” replied the prospect. 
all Hell needs.”—Exchange. 


“That’s 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








Associated Gas and Electric 





61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able September 1, 1928, to holders of 
record July 31, 1928: 


Dividend No. 14 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share in cash or 3.33/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 11 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
$1.621%4 per share in cash = 3.61/- 
100ths of a share of Class A Stock 
oe B each share of Preferred Stock 
held. 


This is equivalent to permitting 
holders of said Preferred Stocks to 
apply their cash dividend to the pur- 
chase of Class A Stock at the price 
of approximately $45 per share as 
compared with the present market 
price of about $48.75 per share. The 
stock dividend is equivalent to ap- 
proximately $6.40 per share per 
annum for the $6 Dividend Series and |) 
$6.93 per share per annum for the 
$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock. 


C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














American Light & Traction Company 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of American Light 
& Traction Company, at 3 meeting held July 3, 
1928, declared a CASH DIVIDEND of one and 
one-half per cent Hr 4 = the Preferred Stock, 
a CASH D TVID. of two per cent (2%) 
on the Bsa we both payable August 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 13, 1 
The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock 
M., July 13, 1928, = will reopen at 10 
o'clock A. M., July 27, 1 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of Ko Company, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1928, will be paid 
uly 31, = to Stockholders of record as of 


une 23, 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1928. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“Theatres Everywhere” 
July 12, 1928. 

At an Executive ome aw yg sins of this 
Company “~ on July 2nd, meat god 
dividend of $1.62% per share ie dea ared 
the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the Company, payable on August 
15th, 1928, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 28th, 1928. Checks 
will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, Treasurer. 


























8% on Monthly Savings 
1% on Batre! Paid 


Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ 
notice. Secured by First Mort- 
gages on Homes not to exceed 60% 
of valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
2012 Fourth Avenue 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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HOW TO SOLVE 
TYPICAL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


By WILLIAM R. BASSET 


Chairman of the Board, Miller, Franklin, Basset Co. 
Author of “Taking the Guesswork Out of Business” 


223 pages—full size book—blue cloth binding 


CONTENTS 


Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs 
Production methods have been revised—Sales 
department cobwebs—wages, costs and mar- 
kets intertwined—Reducing costs by stand- 
ardized production. 


Selling at a Profit 


Striving for increased volume often results in 
a loss—Two main classes of salesmen—Freight 
costs. 


Commonsense in Selling 


Quantity discounts in relation to cost of sell- 
ing—Small buyers vs. Big buyers—cost-per- 
call method of analyzing selling expense. 


Sound Labor Policy 


Low profits not always due to high wages— 
High wages and Low Labor cost per unit 
possible—Bonuses. 


Commonsense Way to Pay Wages 


Different methods of paying wages—How to 
inspire regular attendance. 


Buying for Profit 
Things buyers consider — Buyers can often 
show manufacturers how to reduce costs. 


Fewer Varieties Mean Lower Costs 


Eliminate useless varieties and cut costs—when 
to add new products. 


Cutting Down Material Costs 
Freight cost can be materially reduced—How 
waste material can be turned into money. 


Sensible Credit Policy 


Losses sometimes from not granting enough 
credit—poor risks—when to remove credit 
restrictions. 


What Finance Really Is 


What to consider when financing is needed— 
How to turn inventories into money. 


What the Right Cost System Can Do 


Costs differ with volume business done—Nine 
things a cost system should do. 


Getting Executive Leadership 


Examples of successful plans. 


Making the Factory a Tool 
of Production 
The factory as a perfect automatic tool. 


How Big Should a Business Be? 


Some concerns must resist temptation to grow 
large—Two things growing businesses should 
guard against. 


You Must Choose One of 

These Policies 
Analyses of financial statements—Determine 
definitely between mass production and the 
special job. 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


“How to Solve Typical Business Problems” will be sent to you on seven days’ approval. 
You may either return it at our expense, without further obligation to you, or you 
remit $2.50 as payment in full. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of William R. Basset’s “How to Solve Typical Business Problems.” I will either 
return it to you, within seven days after I receive it, at your expense, without further obligation to me, or I 


will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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